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Many  thanks  to  all  the  contributors,  regardless  of  whether  their  work  was 
published  or  not.  Without  your  unfailing  interesi  and  immense  creativity,  we 

couldn't  have  a  magazine. 


Thank  you,  Dr.  Kane,  lor  dealing  with  my  independent  work  ethic.  I  hope  that 
I  didn't  make  you  too  nervous.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  working  with  you. 

On  behalf  of  the  Argus  staff,  1  would,  also,  like  to  thank  all  of  the  fudges  for 
taking  time  out  of  their  busy  schedules  to  choose  our  winners.  Drs.  Nahla 
Beier  and  Clayton  Delery  (Fiction),  Drs.  Rodney  Allen  and  Holly  Stave 
(Creative  Nonfiction),  Dr.  Jerry  McGuire  and  Mariann  Wilson  (Poetry),  Dr. 
Roberta  Walters  and  Matt  Deford  (Art),  and  Dr.  Neil  Ralston  and  Dawayna 
Yates  Sanders  (Photography),  we  could  not  have  had  a  contest  without  you. 

Thank  you,  Gary  Hardamon,  for  photographing  the  art  and  photography  sub- 
missions. Without  your  help,  we  would  not  be  able  to  present  these  mediums 
in  such  a  superior  manner. 
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Thank  you,  Glenn  and  Angelin,  for  pushing  me  in  the  right  direction.  Yotir 
hard  work  made  Argus  a  nationally  recognised  magazine.  Thanks  again  for 
setting  the  bar  so  high. 

1  would  also  like  to  thank  Dr.  Lisa  Abney,  Head  of  the  Language  Department, 
and  Dr.  Roger  Chandler,  Head  of  the  Art  Department,  for  supporting  Argus 
and  encouraging  your  students  to  submit. 

Special  thanks  to  Jeff  Matthews  for  all  his  continued  support  and  for  helping 
out  when  we  had  problems  with  our  budget. 

A  thank  you  goes  out  to  Scott  Pruett,  as  well,  for  being  a  lover  of  Mac  com- 
puters and  staying  calm,  even  when  we  thought  our  Mac  was  possessed. 

Beth  at  Moran  Printing,  your  continued  work  and  collaboration  with  Argus 
has  allowed  us  to  produce  a  litcrarv  magazine  that  we  can  truly  be  proud  of. 
Thank  vou. 


And  last  but  certainly  not  least,  1  have  to  thank  my  staff  for  putting  up  with  a 
perfectionist  for  an  editor. 


Three  years  ago,  Glenn  Ward  told  me  thai  I  should  get  involved  with  Argus  and 
thai  he  would  have  a  place  on  his  staff  for  me.  Then  the  Media  Hoard  chose 
Angelin  Adams  to  be  editor  instead  oi  Glenn.  1  was  nervous  about  working  with 

someone  else,  but  1  went  to  the  staff  meeting  anyway.  In  the  two  years  that  1 
worked  with  Angelin,  1  learned  the  ins  and  outs  of  running  a  magazine.  Then 
when  1  became  editor,  1  used  my  training  to  develop  my  own  game  plan  for  tack- 

lingArgus.  My  first  goal  was  to  find  a  talented  staff  combining  both  experienced 
members  and  inexperienced  ones  willing  to  work  multiple  years  on  Argus. 

1  was  never  worried  about  the  content  because  I  knew  the  caliber  of  work 
that  students  produced.  My  concern  was  design — something  cohesive,  kind  of 
otit  there,  maybe  spot  color,  a  little  artsy.  Granted,  1  was  thinking  artsy  like  sur- 
realist, avant-garde,  or  abstract,  not  little  kid  refrigerator  art,  but  when  my 
design  editor  told  me  her  idea,  1  couldn't  resist  the  chance  to  let  my  inner  child 
come  out  to  play.  Then  1  thought,  "How  am  I  going  to  balance  the  seriousness  of 
a  literary  magazine  with  a  childlike  creativity?"  livery  time  my  staff  and  1  thought 
we  had  an  answer,  we  ended  up  literally  putting  the  work  "in  the  refrigerator" 
(one  of  our  sections  was  going  to  be  called  "Leftovers").  It  wasn't  on  display  for 
evervone  to  see;  it  was  discarded,  hidden  on  a  shelf,  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
we  wanted  to  do.  Finally,  we  found  a  happy  medium — the  spot  color,  stick  fig- 
ures, and  page  numbers  gave  a  childlike  feel  but  still  let  the  work  retain  its  own 
voice. 

1  couldn't  have  achieved  this  balance  without  the  help  of  my  amazing  staff. 
April  and  Michael  tirelessly  went  through  submissions  many  times  over  before 
we  finally  decided  which  we  would  include  in  the  magazine.  They  diligently 
learned  Chicago  style  even  though  they  hated  it  every  step  of  the  way.  The  inno- 
vation and  flexibility  of  my  staff  truly  surprised  me.  Amanda  took  a  scrap  of  my 
favorite  wallpaper  and  turned  it  into  our  new  website,  and  Andi  helped  the  con- 
test run  as  smoothly  as  possible.  Most  of  all  though,  I  could  not  have  finished 
this  magazine  without  my  design  staff.  Jessica  and  Marli  worked  endlessly  on 
any  task  that  1  asked;  from  finger-painting  to  formatting  titles,  they  did  it  all. 
Then  when  1  told  them  that  what  they  were  doing  wasn't  good  enough,  they 
worked  even  harder  with  me  hovering  over  their  shoulders  the  whole  time.  But 
no  matter  how  much  1  complained,  my  design  editor  Dena  remained  unladed  and 
always  told  me  when  my  complaints  made  no  sense  or  had  no  merit.  Our  argu- 
ments, though  there  were  many,  were  always  fruitful  and,  most  of  the  time,  in 
good  fun.  She  was  always  there  to  make  sure  we  kept  our  deadlines  and  to  trou- 
blcshoot  when  I  could  not  make  our  Mac  work  to  save  my  life. 

Thanks,  to  all  of  you.  1  can  honestly  say  that  this  years  Argus  i^s  a  collabora- 
tion of  great  minds,  and  if  this  magazine  shows  anything,  it's  that,  even  at  our 
age,  we  all  have  a  little  kind  inside  us  just  begging  to  get  out 
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I  rom  the  beginning,  Monica  had  a  clear  idea  of  whai  her  goals  were  for  [his  years 
Argus.  She  wanted  lots  of  color,  an  original  theme,  and  a  style  chat  was  all  our  own.  I 

spent  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  incorporate  the  color  clement  without 
this  year's  magazine  seeming  too  cartoonish  or  childish.  1  slowly  came  to  realize  thai 
perhaps  appealing  to  the  childlike  sk\c  of  not  only  my  staff,  bin  our  audience  as  well  ^"- 

was  actually  the  right  direction  for  the  current  theme.  I  feel  that  everyone  at  some  !' 

11 

point  in  their  childhood  is  an  artist,  a  writer,  an  astronaut,  a  photographer,  a  lion 


tamer,  or  an  actor,  and  because  of  this,  everyone  is,  at  one  point,  a  dreamer.  Not  the  J— v 
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kind  of  dreamer  that  you  as  an  adult,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  still  be  one,  arc  but  I  he 

child  dreamer  who  is  not  hound  by  time  or  space  or  what  ifs  and  shouldn'ts.  This  pure 

innocence  is  inlaid  with  simple  goals  that  are  once  again  not  hound  by  adult  concerns 

such  as  money  and  status.  Hie  child  artist's  greatest  achievement  is  to  have  her  art  -  l       a 

work,  be  it  a  story  or  picture,  displayed  on  the  refrigerator  by  her  parents.  ^p  A 

In  keeping  with  our  overall  theme,  the  layout  of  this  year's  edition  is  very  laid- 
back.  The  cover,  a  refrigerator,  is  reminiscent  of  the  goal  of  the  child  artist,  and  the  ^ 
Hoefler  text  used  at  the  top  is  to  mimic  the  look  of  the  magnetic  block  letters  that  (^- 
were  once  s>o  popular  when  some  of  us  were  younger.  The  magnet  ic  poem  at  the  bot-          ( T* 
torn  is  to  bring  our  fridge  into  the  present;  who  hasn't  let  their  inner  child  play  with  /'/  5 
this  fridge  poetry  to  create  something  utterly  unique  and  perhaps  a  little  nonsensical? 
The  Hoefler  text  is  used  in  the  titles  of  of  all  the  pieces,  and  is,  when  able,  curved  in  a 
whimisical,  haphazard  style.  We  punctuated  the  poetry  with  stick  figure  drawings,  an  art  mainly 
linked  to  children.The  font  used  for  this  edition  of  Argus  is  Claremont  OS.  My  design  staff  and  1  fell 
in  love  with  a  font  that  was  used  in  a  Tim  Burton  book.  \\  e  searched  endlessly  for  a  type  that  resem- 
bled the  Burton  font  until  we  finally  settled  on  Claremont  C")S,  which  1  believe  is  both  readable  and 
mischievous. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  though  1  am  proud  of  this  year's  magazine — including  layout,  design, 
and  theme — I  am  most  proud  of  my  design  staff.  Jessica  and  Marh  truly  worked  as  a  team.  \\  c  were 
all  so  open  to  criticism  and  praise  that  1  could  not  have  asked  for  a  better  staff.  They  were  honest, 
hard-working,  and  innovative,  and  1  hope  that  this  year's  Argus  shows  the  collaborative  effort  that 
we  put  forth.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Monica  for  being  so  easy  to  work  with  and  for  being  an 
involved  editor  who  helped  shape  my  idc^s.  We  spent  many  hours  in  that  ridiculously  tiny  office 
arguing  and  laughing.  1  know  that  we  are  both  extremely  tired,  but  look  at  what  we  accomplished! 
To  my  illustrator  Chandler,  I  never  even  saw  you,  our  only  correspondence  was  through  those  little 
Stick  figures  you  sent  me  each  week,  yet  your  contribution  has  been  so  great .  Maiw  people  will  say 
that  they  could  have  done  what  you  dk\,  but  there  is  only  one  you,  and  you  have  brought  your  own 
individualistic  style  to  each  and  even'  page. 

In  the  end,  I  am  fascinated  by  a  child's  ability  to  dream  and  create  without  boundaries,  and  1 
find  that  many  of  the  artists  in  this  book  have  retained  that  characteristic.  1  hope  that  you  can  find 
and  enjoy  the  boundless  enthusiasm,  art, creativity,  and  an  individualistic  spirit  that  1  see  and  tried 
to  maintain  within  these  pages. 

LJat/t  Lxftuwt 


Rodney  Allen  is  one  of  the  founding  faculty  members  of  the  Louisiana  School  for  Math, 
Science  and  theArts.  1  le  has  a  Ph.D.  from  Duke  I  niversity  and.  has  caught  ai  North  Carolina 
State  University  and  the  University  of  Mississippi.  He  is  the  author  of  Walker  Percy:  A 
Southern  \\  ayfarer,  I  Understanding  Kurt  \  bnnegut,  and  the  forthcoming  The  Coen  Brothers: 
Interviews. 

\ahla  Reier  has  been  teaching  English  at  the  Louisiana  Sehool  for  Math,  Seicnce  and  the  Arts 
since  1 9 87.  She  has  a  Ph.  D.  in  English  Literature  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  with  a  spe- 
cialisation in  Renaissanee  Studies.  Among  her  published  ereative  works  are  "One  More  River 
to  Cross,"  which  appeared  in  The  Children  of  Israel,  The  Children  of  Palestine:  Our  Own 
True  Siories  (Simon  &r  Sehuster,  1997)  and  'Yeroniea's  VeiT  in  Parages  North  (2000). 

Matt  DeFord  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Seulpture  and  Ceramics  at  Northwestern  State 
E  niversity.  His  works  range  from  mixed  media  interactive  pieces  to  ceramic  sculpture.  They 
all  involve  the  figure  as  an  element  either  present,  absent,  or  as  the  interactor. 

Clayton  Delery  is  the  Division  Coordinator  for  the  Visual  and  Performing  Arts  program  at  the 
Louisiana  School  for  Math,  Science  and  the  Arts.  He  has  a  Ph.D.  in  English  from  City 
I  niversity  of  New  York  and  an  MA  in  English  from  the  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana. 

Jerry  McGuire  has  published  two  books  of  poems,  The  Tlagpolc  Dance  and  Vulgar 
/  xhibitions.  Much  of  his  work  is  poetry,  drama,  and  experimental  fiction  done  in  collabora- 
tion with  musicians,  dancers,  and  visual  artists,  and  designed  for  specific  performance  envi- 
ronments. He  is  the  Director  of  Creative  Writing  at  the  University  of  Louisiana  at  Lafayette. 

Neil  Ralston  teaches  print  journalism  and  photography  courses,  and  advises  the  student 
newspaper  at  Northwestern  State  University.  He  has  worked  as  an  editor,  reporter,  and  pho- 
lographer  at  weekly  newspapers  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  and  as  a  reporter  and  photographer 
at  daily  newspapers  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Ralston  has  a  masters  degree  in  journalism  from 
Ohio  State  University  and  a  Ph.D  from  the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia. 


Dawayna  Yates  Sanders  graduated  from  Northwestern  State  I  niversity  in  1989  with  a 
degree  in  journalism  education.  She  teaches  journalism  and  photography  at  Bolton  High 
Sehool.  She  is  currently  the  advisor  ol  both  the  newspaper  and  the  yearbook  there. 

Shirley  A.  Stave  is  anAssociate  Professor  of  English  at  the  Louisiana  Scholars  College.  She 
is  the  author  ofThe  Dcclineofihc  Goddess:  Nature,  Culture  a/u/H  omen  in  Thomas  rial 
Fiction,  the  co-author  o{  a  hook  on  contemporary  Wicca,  and  the  editor  ol  a  collection  of 
essays  on  Gloria  Naylor.  She  has  published  articles  on  W'ilkie  Collins,  Toni  Morrison,  and 
contemporary  film. 

Mariann  Wilson  is  currently  an  instructor  of  first-year  writing.  She  completed  her  Masters 

degree  in  English  here  at  Northwestern  and  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  assist  students 
in  becoming  more  effective  writers.  Her  teaching  interests  are  composition,  rhetoric,  poetry, 
and  American  literature.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  recently  presented  conference  papers  on  spiritu- 
ality and  composition,  computers  and  composition,  Southern  literature,  and  contemporary 

poetry.  She  is  also  the  director  of  the  NSU  Writing  and  Resource  Center. 

Roberta  Walters  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  History  at  Northwestern  State  University. 
She  has  an  MFAin  arts  administration  from  the  University  of  Utah  and  a  Ph.D  in  fine  arts 
and  art  history  from  Texas  Tech  with  a  minor  in  Latin  Ameriean  studies.  She  directs  the 
Orville  J.  Hanehey  Gallery.  Her  interests  include  Brazilian  art  and  culture,  art  and  ^oci^l 
change,  environmental  art,  and  art  of  the  mid-twentieth  century. 
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Disclaimer: 

The  ideas  and  opinions  either  expressed  or  implied  within  this  publication  arc  not  necessar- 
ily those  of  the  staff  of  Argus,  nor  of  the  administration  or  staff  of  Northwestern  State 
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I  war.  in  a  car  moving  fast 

and  1  sat  still  breathing  slowly 

body  and  soul  asleep  in  every  respect 

while  someone  else  turned  the  wheel 

and  pushed  the  lever  in  passive  activity 

so  that  1  could  watch  the  waves  of  brown  and  green 

and  the  black  asphalt  dotted  with  white  which 

rolled  beneath  us  at  the  speed  of  shooting  stars 

seen  at  night  but  now  it's  day 

even  the  clouds  push  on  over  this  country 

and  1  sec  a  man  walking 

carrying  a  pack  with  the  weight  of  the  world 

in  flannel  shirts  and  newspaper  rolls 

and  we  advance  and  pass  him 

like  he's  made  of  marble  stuck  in  the  past 

of  the  history  of  Greek  artists 

who  are  now  dead  and  never  saw  an  automobile 

like  the  one  which  works  and  explodes  beneath  me 

with  might  and  fire  and  more  life 

than  me  sitting  unmoved 

taken  to  places  without  effort 

and  even  less  regard. 

Shanna  Utterback 
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Found  her  in  transparent  garments 
Whiteness  shone  straight  through 
She  stretched  out  across  the  glass 
The  garments  simply  removed 
We  joined  together  on  the  table 
Sharing  dirty  deeds  we  knew 

Ben  Hale 


<%^% 


Not  vet  speaking,  but  struggling, 
Tasting  the  weight  of  each  though 
Too  sweet,  too  strong,  too  much  like  lemon. 
Too  much  on  the  round  tip  oi  my  tongue, 
And  too  whole  to  be  swallowed. 

Even  ^\o,  all  my  efforts 

Fall  away  from  your  ears. 

They  slide  all  the  way  around  and  down 

The  curve  ol  your  cheek. 

You  onlv  brush  them  aside. 
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Megan  Davifi 
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/  iction  by  Christopher  Bowes 


The  essay  is  always  the  worst  part .  Worse  than  the  futility  of  looking  at  that  unweighted  GPA  that 
I'll  never  change  now,  worse  than  the  financial  aid  forms  that  will  bear  no  fruit  for  my  middle-class 
ass,  the  essay  is  the  part  to  dread.  It's  not  because  writing  is  difficult  for  me  or  because  1  don't  know 
what  t  hey  want  t  o  hear,  but  because  the  questions  are  always  so  bland  and  dumb.  They  always  want 
to  hear  about  Martin  Luther  King  or  something.  On  the  fifth  college  application  1  was  filling  out, 
they  asked:  "Describe  a  moral  dilemma  that  you  encountered  outside  of  the  classroom.  How  did 
you  go  about  making  an  ethical  decision  in  relation  to  this  problem?  What  was  your  solution?" 

First  off,  they  shoot  themselves  in  the  foot  by  saying  that  it  should  be  outside  of  the  classroom 
since  the  moral  dilemmas  that  they  would  care  about — if  they  care  about  any — should  be  related 
to  school  stuff.  For  instance,  a  moral  problem  students  are  faced  with  all  the  time  is  whether  or  not 
to  cite  a  source  or  whether  or  not  to  cheat  on  a  test.  Isn't  that  more  important  to  a  college  than 
telling  my  mom  that  1  broke  her  expensive  lamp?  Why  should  they  care  about  morals  at  all?  Let  me 
tell  you,  if  a  college  could  pick  between  a  physicist — who  is,  you  know,  a  slippery  atheist  but  is 
actually  going  to  publish  a  lot  of  stuff  and  be  important — and  some  dumbass  who  decides  to  return 
something  to  the  lost-and-found,  1  can  probably  guess  which  one  they'll  pick.  I  think  it's  even 
unconstitutional  not  to  pick  the  physicist,  right?  Didn't  someone  get  into  trouble  for  that  not  too 
long  ago?  Anyway,  1  can  pick  this  stuff  apart  forever,  which  is  why  I'm  going  to  go  to  law  school  after 
college,  but  first  1  needed  to  come  up  with  an  answer  to  that  stupid  question.  What  they're  really 
looking  for  is  how  well  1  can  write  and  whether  1  at  least  know  what  an  ethical  problem  is.  People's 
most  interesting  ethical  problems  are  usually  embarrassing  or  controversial.  They  can't  expect  a  kid 
to  be  like,  "Yeah,  well,  1  was  in  a  hit-and-run  accident  last  year,  and  1  didn't  know  whether  or  not  to 
tell  anyone.  1  figured  it  wasn't  that  big  of  a  deal  and  kept  driving!' 

So  even  though  the  college  counselors  all  said  to  set  myself  apart  and  to  be  an  individual,  to  be 
creative  with  the  questions,  I  wrote  the  same  thing  anyone  else  would  have  and  made  up  some  story 
about  how  1  found  a  twenty  dollar  bill  on  the  sidewalk  and  brought  it  to  the  police  only  to  find  out 
that  it  belonged  to  some  old  lady  who  needed  it  to  buy  her  dog  food  or  something.  Frankly,  my 
biggest  ethical  problems  aren't  anybody's  business,  and  no,  deciding  whether  or  not  to  lie  to  some 
college  board  of  admissions  is  not  an  ethical  problem.  1  thought  about  getting  creative  with  the 
question  like  they  said  and  writing  it  like  that  was  the  biggest  decision — "Surprisingly,  1  encoun- 
tered my  most  important  ethical  decision  on  this  very  application  when  1  debated  whether  or  not 
to  be  honest  or  to  attempt  to  impress  you  with  .  .  .  " — but  I  thought  that  was  kind  of  gay.  I've  been 
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chinking  about  it  chough — for  real — and  my  most  significant  ethical  dilemma  docs  make  foi  an 
interesting  story. 

Last  December  during  exam  week,  I  returned  home  from  school  early.  1  had  taken  my  1  rench 
IV  Honors  test  at  eight  o'eloek  and  was  exempt  from  myAP  Civics  exam,  so  I  goi  to  drive  mvsell 
home  at  10:30.  1  parked  and  entered  the  house  from  the  back  door,  the  way  1  usually  came  in,  and 
as  soon  as  1  opened  the  door,  my  eyes  met  with  my  moms.  She  was  in  her  nighegown,  which  was 
kind  of  strange  considering  how  modest  of  a  woman  she  is.  Whenever  1  would  invite  friends  out 
at  night  and  she  was  already  changed,  shell  scay  in  her  room  the  whole  time  we're  wacching  a  movie 
or  whatever,  even  calling  me  when  she  needed  me  and  making  me  talk  to  her  through  the  door.  As 
1  walked  in,  she  said,  "Jeffrey,  what  are  you  doing  home?  1  thought  you  got  out  this  afternoon" 

She  was  holding  a  pot  of  some  kind  of  food,  and  with  her  cither  hand  she  gathered  her  night  - 
gown  elose  to  her,  balling  up  the  side  of  it  in  her  fist.  1  told  her  that  I  was  exempt  from  my  second 
exam,  and  while  she  normally  would  have  complimenced  me  on  my  dedication  to  schoohvork,  this 
time  she  just  kind  of  sneered  at  me  and  turned  to  put  the  pot  on  the  stow.  Then,  she  left  to  put  on 
more  respcetable  clothing. 

1  walked  over  to  the  stove  to  inspeet  the  pot ,  which  was  full  of  Mom's  ,  and  from  that  angle, 
1  eould  see  for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Chad  was  sitting  at  the  kitehen  table.  This  really  surprised 
me  beeause  1  hadn't  seen  him  in  a  long  rime,  and  1  eertainly  didn't  expect  to  see  him  that  day. 

Mr.  Chad  is  my  fathers  best  friend,  and  I've  known  him  my  whole  life.  During  my  upbringing, 
Dad  even  insisted  that  1  eall  him  Uncle  Chad,  although  we're  not  teehnieallv  related.  I  called  him 
that  until  1  realised  how  lame  it  was,  and  now  1  just  eall  him  Mr.  Chad,  even  chough  he  said  it  would 
be  okay  if  1  ealled  him  by  his  first  name,  whieh  1  think  is  pretty  eool.  More  adults  should  o]o  that . 

He  was  wearing  dress  clothes,  niee  slacks,  and  a  dress  shirt  with  a  tie  that  was  loosened  down, 
and  next  to  him,  folded  over  cwice  like  a  whip,  were  his  suspenders. 

"Would you  like  a  bowl  of  ehili?"  he  asked. 

At  first,  1  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say.  I  mean,  I'm  not  naive.  On  one  hand,  1  don't  jump 
to  conclusions  beeause — especially  if  I'm  going  to  be  a  lawyer — 1  have  to  look  at  every  side  o^  a  sit- 
uation, but  on  the  other  hand,  I'm  not  naive,  and  this  seemed  kind  of  suspicious.  Maybe  not  sus- 
picious, but  weird  that  Mr.  Chad,  whom  1  don't  really  see  that  much  outside  of  when  D.-\o\  and  1  go 
to  Saints  games  with  him,  was  fust  sitting  at  my  kitchen  table  at  eleven  o'clock  on  a  Tuesday  eating 
my  mom's  chili  like  it  was  no  big  deal. 

"Yeah"  1  said.  "It  smells  good!'  1  walked  back  to  the  stove  and  scraped  some  !  i;  into  a  bowl, 
but  1  didn't  really  turn  my  back  on  him  while  1  did  it.  1  stared  at  him  and  pieced  together  the  situ- 
ation. "So  what  are  you  doing  here?"  1  asked,  looking  for  a  spoon. 

He  held  up  his  finger  to  indicate  that  he  was  chewing  and  to  wait  a  second.  After  swallowing, 
he  said,  "1  was  looking  over  some  documents  with  your  moi  her? 

"What  kind  of  documents?" 

"Real-estate  documents'.'  This  checked  our.  Mr.  Chad  had  a  job  relating  to  real  estate. 

"Rut,  like,  what  kind  ol .  .  .  are  mom  and  dad  selling  the  house  or  something?" 

"\o,  nothing  like  that.  It's  nothing  to  worry  about!'  1  le  wiped  his  mouth  and  added,  "Just  a 
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formality? 

"Where  arc  the  papers?" 

"The  papers?  In  my  briefcase,  over  there  by  the  door!'  He  pointed  to  the  door,  smiled,  and 
siood  up  to  bring  his  bowl  to  the  sink.  "So  1  haven't  seen  you  in  a  while.  What's  been  going  on?" 
I  le  spoke  a  little  louder  than  he  should  have  smee  he  wasni  looking  ai  me  while  he  said  it.  I've 
noticed  that  people  do  that  sometimes. 

"line.  Just,  you  know,  finishing  up  with  the  semester.  Working  hard!' 

"That's  good.  1  know  you  work  hard.  Your  mom  and  dad  are  always  bragging  about  you.  Do 
you  know  where  you  want  to  go  to  college  yet?" 

1  rom  the  time  you're  about  sixteen  to  the  time  you  actually  go,  any  old  person  will  ask  you 
about  college,  where  you  want  to  go,  what  you  want  to  study,  et  cetera.  It's  the  only  thing  they  know 
to  ask  about,  and  it  seems  like  the  only  thing  that  is  interesting  about  you  to  them.  He  could  have 
easily  asked  me  about  what  movies  1  had  seen  recently — probably  the  same  ones  he  had  or  better 
ones  since  1  like  highbrow  stuff — or  if  1  still  played  piano,  but  he  had  to  ask  about  college.  Since  so 
many  people  had  been  asking  me,  1  had  a  concise,  prepared  answer  ready:  "I'm  applying  to  a  van- 
en-  of  universities  and  pursuing  my  options  in  the  field  of  liberal  arts!'  This  was  my  nice  way  of  sav- 
ing that  I  didn't  really  know  yet. 

"That's  good.  That's  real  good.  You  should  really  analyse  what  those  options  are  and  find  the 
best  place  for  you!' 

"Yes,  sir!'  He  padded  back  to  the  table  and  sat  down  across  from  me.  "Where  are  your  shoes?" 
I  said,  taking  another  bite. 

"Over  there.  By  the  door!'  He  stared  at  me  for  a  second  as  I  took  another  bite  of  chili.  "It's 
not — or  it  used  to  not  be  considered  polite  to  walk  around  someone  else's  house  with  your  shoes 
on.  It's  an  Eastern  thing.  I've  been  walking  around  in  the  mud  and  stuff  today  anyway.  Didn't  want 
to  track  anything  in!'  This,  the  Eastern  thing,  was  true.  There  was  a  chapter  about  Japanese 
Parliament  in  mv  AP  Civics  textbook.  In  the  pictures  about  their  culture,  thev  showed  a  whole 
table  full  of  really  important  guys  sitting  on  the  floor  with  their  shoes  off  eating  at  a  mini-si~ed 
table.  I  looked  down  at  mv  own  shoes  and  decided  that  it  was  okay  and  polite  if  it  was  my  own 
house. 

Mom  came  down  the  stairs  wearing  jeans  and  a  yellow  blouse.  It  looked  as  if  she  had  washed 
her  face,  but  her  hair  wasn't  wet,  so  1  knew  she  hadn't  taken  a  shower.  "Hey,  sorrv.  What's  up?" 

"Jeffrey  and  I  were  just  talking  about  college.  He  has  some  big  plans!' 

"1  know.  We're  so  proud  of  him.  He's  always  been  so  smart" 

"Thanks"  I  said. 

Mr.  Chad  and  Mom  kept  looking  each  other  in  the  eyes  and  then  glancing  at  me  really  quick- 
ly, and  my  mom's  teeth  were  clenched  a  bit.  "\\  ell,  Chad,  I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  helping  me  and 
looking  over  that  thing  for  me'.' 

"No  problem,  Jess.  I'm  always  here  to  help.  That  goes  for  you,  too,  young  man.  Any  time  you 
need  me,  just  give  me  a  ring.  Always  here  to  help!' 

1  le  had  been  holding  his  suspenders,  and  he  shoved  them  into  his  pocket  as  he  moved  to  the 
door.  In  one  motion  he  snatched  his  briefcase  and  shoes  from  the  door  in  the  laundrv  room  and 
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steadied  himself  on  the  washing  machine  to  put  the  shoes  on.  "\  all  have  a  <Mod  day,  all  right?" 

"We  will"  Mom  said. 

"See  you  later"  1  called  out. 

After  he  had  driven  away,  Mom  washed  the  pot  of  out  in  the  sink.  I  took  the  newspaper 

that  was  on  the  counter  and  began  thumbing  through  it . 

"Are you  hungry?"  she  asked.  "1  know  you  had  a  howl  of  this  ,hm  d\d  youwant  something 
else?  It's  not  mueh  of  a  lunch? 

"I'm  okay,  1  guess.  Why  did  you  make         anyway?" 

"Chad  was  hungry  and,  you  know,  1  just  took  some  out  of  the  freezer  and  heated  it  up  while 
he  was  telling  me  about  that  stuff.  Seriously  though,  we  should  go  somewhere  for  lunch.  Kind  of 
eelebrate  that  you're  almost  done  with  the  semester.  I  nless  vou  have  to  study  for 
tomorrows. .  .what  i^  it  that  you  have  tomorrow?" 

"Tomorrow  is  English.  We  can  go  get  something  if  you  want  .  .  .  if  you're  hungry? 

"1  am.  Let's  go — you  know  where  1  haven't  been  in  a  long  time?  Denny's.  We  could  get  some 
breakfast" 

That  sounded  good  to  me,  so  1  went  upstairs  to  change  into  my  tennis  shoes  and  put  my  book- 
bag  up,  and  I  met  Mom  in  the  garage. 

On  the  rieie  to  the  restaurant,  Mom  asked  if  1  were  ready  for  the  English  exam  and  what  would 
be  on  it.  There  would,  of  eourse,  be  a  bunch  of  vocabulary  questions — SAT-t  vpe  words.  1  was  ready 
for  that  part  because  1  had  taken  the  SAT  and  ACT  early.  1  got  a  1350  on  the  SAT,  which  1  was  pret- 
ty satisfied  with.  1  haven't  gotten  the  score  back  for  the  ACT  yet .  \\  e  also  read  /  Linilci  t  his  semes- 
ter, which  I  loved,  so  there  would  probably  be  at  least  one  essay  on  that .  Mr.  1  larris  really  liked  talk- 
ing about  different  types  of  irony  in  Hamlet.  For  example,  1  was  telling  Mom  this,  there  i^  verbal 
irony — there  were  a  lot  of  examples  of  this  but  none  that  1  could  remember  or  quote  exactly,  but 
basically,  it's  when  someone  says  something  and  means  something  else.  Then,  1  think  there's  irony 
of  situation,  where  something  i&  going  on  in  some  place  that  you  wouldn't  expeet  it  to.  This  ones 
easv,  too.  But  before  this  class,  1  had  never  heard  of  dramatic  irony,  or  when  the  reader  know  s  things 
that  the  characters  in  the  book  don't.  Dramatic  irony  made  /  lamlei  a  lot  more  interesting  for  me. 
For  example,  Rosencrantz;  and  Guildenstern  talk  to  Hamlet  about  stuff,  and  my  reading  was  col- 
ored by  the  fact  that  1  knew  they're  not  really  being  straight  with  him.  Thev  tell  the  king — the  new 
king — that  they  would  ask  him  certain  stuff,  but  Hamlet  doesn't  know  that.  So  anyway,  1  thought 
that  was  cool  and  explained  it  to  Mom  because  she  had  never  heard  o\  it  either. 

At  the  restaurant,  once  we  had  gotten  settled  and  ordered  our  food,  1  brought  up  Mr.  Chad 
again  because  1  was  still  confused  about  a  few  things.  "So  what  kind  of  papers  were  you  and  Mr. 
Chad  looking  at?"  1  asked. 

"Funny  you  should  ask"  she  replied.  Actually,  it  was  a  prettv  logical  question.  Its  funny  (iron- 
ic even?)  that  Mr.  Chad  would  be  sitting  at  my  house  on  a  Tuesday  eating  .  She  continued,  "It 
has  to  do  with  Christmas.  1  want  it  to  be  a  surprise? 

"Huh?Areal-estate  Christmas  present?  1  low  much  money  are  you  spending  on  me?" 

"It's  not  for  vou.  It's  for  your  father,  and  I'm  not  telling  you  any  more.  You've  been  known  to 
spill  the  beans!'  Okav,  once  my  mom  threw  my  d.u\  a  surprise  party,  and  1  told  my  o\.u\  accidental- 
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K.  h  was  an  honest  mistake;  1  said  something  about  Mom  meeting  with  the  cake  lady,  and  he  fig- 
ured it  out .  Ever  since  then,  Mom  has  played  this  trump  card  that  I'm  nor  trustworthy,  and  it  real- 
ly pisses  me  off.  If  1  wanted  to,  1  could  toss  out  examples  of  when  she  was  cheap  or  when  she 
lumped  to  conclusions,  hut  I  don't. 

I  nlike  Mom,  1  don't  jump  to  conclusions,  as  1  said,  so  1  decided  that  maybe  I  had  overreacted 
when  1  had  suspected  that  something  fehy  was  going  on  between  Mom  and  Mr.  Chad.  1  le  was  a 
real-estate  expert,  after  all.  1  don't  know  exactly  what  he  does,  but  he's  more  of  an  expert  than  any- 
one else  we  know,  and  if  the  reason  Mom  needed  him  was  for  advice  on  a  Christmas  present  she's 
getting  for  Dad,  maybe  she  could  trust:  him  more  than  anyone  else  to  keep  that  secret.  There  were 
things  1  didn't  like  about  Mr.  Chad  (for  example,  he's  kind  of  racist,  which  really  comes  out  at  the 
Saints  games)  but  that  didn't  mean  he  was  making  a  cuckold  out  of  my  dad. 

1  started  brainstorming  about  what  kind  of  real-estate  present  Mom  could  have  gotten  Dad 
or  what  kind  of  present  would  require  real-estate  documents.  Zoning  stuff?  Like,  was  Mom  get- 
ting a  pool  or  a  gazebo  built,  maybe  something  that  would  drastically  change  the  makeup  of  the 
house?  1  couldn't  think  of  anything.  Eventually,  I  stopped  worrying  about  it.  I  had  better  things  to 
do  during  my  vacation.  After  I  finished  exams,  1  took  a  few  days  to  catch  up  on  some  movies  1 
missed.  The  best  movies — or  at  least  the  ones  1  like  the  best — are  released  around  Christmas  so 
they're  eligible  for  Oscars  and  top  ten  lists.  But  as  it  got  closer  to  Christmas,  1  couldn't  help  but 
notice  that  nothing  in  the  house  had  changed.  Here's  where  that  ethical  dilemma  thing  came  in. 

With  each  passing  day  without  any  real-estate  developments — pun  intended — it  became 
more  and  more  likely  that  my  suspicions  had  merit.  Telling  me  that  it  was  a  Christmas  surprise 
would  have  been  a  pretty  convenient  excuse.  See,  the  aspect  about  becoming  an  adult  that  I've 
found  the  most  noteworthy  was  that  my  opinion  of  other  adults  changes.  1  learned  that  my  supe- 
riors— not  superiors  really  but  people  in  authority  positions,  parents  or  principals  or  whoever — are 
just  as  human  as  1  am.  People  have  their  reasons  for  their  actions,  and  they're  just  as  capable  of  mak- 
ing mistakes  and  errors  in  judgment  as  1  am.  It's  not  that  I  lost  respect  for  them;  my  perspective 
j'ust  changed  a  whole  lot.  When  1  was  a  kid,  1  looked  up  to  everyone  older  than  me.  1  asked  my  dad, 
"Daddy,  do  you  know  ever\Tthing?"  And  I  always  trusted  what  my  parents  said,  because  1  honestly 
believed  that  they  always  had  my  best  interests  in  mind,  and  while  that  still  may  be  true,  as  I  grew 
up  I  realised  that  they  can  do  things  for  selfish  reasons,  too.  People  older  than  me  can  still  be  full 
of  shit. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  1  tried  to  decide  if  Mom  was  maybe  not  the  woman  1  once  thought  she 
was,  and  1  wondered  if  1  should  tell  my  dad — just  mention  to  him  to  see  what  he  thinks — about 
Mr.  Chad  being  at  the  house  the  other  day.  Maybe  he  would  have  a  certain... perspective  that  1 
didn't,  but  1  also  knew  how  serious  my  implications  were. 

lor  about  a  month  and  a  half  of  my  junior  year,  1  started  to  sort  of  go  out  with  this  girl  Carrie 
who  went  to  Sacred  Heart.  It  wasn't  too  serious.  At  first  we  went  to  the  movies  with  groups  of  our 
friends,  even  though  they  made  me  go  to  some  pretty  lowbrow  stuff,  and  then  we  all  went  out  to 
Burger  King  or  whatever.  Then,  she  started  to  come  over  after  school  by  herself  so  that  I  could  help 
her  with  her  homework,  and  instead  of  going  to  Burger  King  with  the  rest  of  the  group  after  the 
movies,  we  went  to  Bud's  Broiler  by  ourselves.  She  was  kind  of  fat  but  nice,  and  1  didn't  think  1 
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could  do  a  whole  lot  better  at  the  rime.  So  1  started  co  wonder  about  what  could  potentially  devel- 
op. It's  hard  for  me  to  meet  girls,  another  reason  why  1  want  to  go  to  college. 

But  one  day  I  heard  this  rumor  that  she  had  been  hanging  out  with  Derrick  Townsend  one 
weekend.  We  were  supposed  to  go  to  one  of  our  movies,  hut  she  had  said  she  was  sick.  1  didn't  even 
know  if  it  was  true  that  she  had  dit  ched  me  for  I  Vrrick  Townsend  ( she  swore  I  hat  it  wasn't  true  ), 
but  1  could  never  look  at  her  the  same  way  again  after  believing  that  she  didn't  care  about  me  as 
much  as  1  eared  about  her.  1  never  liked  Derrick  Townsend  in  the  first  place.  1  le  was  a  douche  bag 
before  all  this.  The  suspicion  alone  that  she  had  cheated  on  me  was  enough  for  me  to  tell  Carrie  1 
didn't  want  to  hang  out  anymore,  and  1  completely  ignored  her  when  1  saw  her  at  one  of  my  high 
school's  basketball  games. 

The  point  is  that  if  that  was  a  girl  I  had  gone  out  with  for  five  weeks  and  a  guy  I  didn't  ever  like, 
how  would  Dad  feel  if  I  told  him — even  that  I  had  just  suspected  it  without  proof — the  same  thing 
about  a  woman  he  had  been  married  to  for  twenty  years  and  his  best  friend?  Like  1  said:  perspec- 
tive. 

1  decided  that  even  if  it  wasn't  the  textbook  "right"  thing  to  do,  1  wouldn't  say  anything  to  him 
about  Mr.  Chad  and  his  bowl  of  I  — at  least  until  Christmas  came,  if  in  fact  no  real-estate 
Christmas  miracle  occurred.  It  seemed  prudent  to  wait  a  measly  week  or  two  to  make  a  move;  most 
of  my  ethical  dilemmas  involve  waiting  for  someone  else  to  step  in  or  something  else  to  happen, 
which  makes  answering  questions  about  them  difficult.  The  majority  of  the  time  when  I'm  conflict- 
ed about  a  moral  issue,  like  whether  to  tell  on  someone  or  not,  1  spend  so  much  time  weighing  my 
options  that  by  the  time  I  make  a  decision,  someone  else  has  already  told,  and  I'm  off  the  hook.  This 
time  it  was  all  up  to  me. 

Afewdavs  before  Christmas,  waking  up  late,  enjoying  my  freedom  from  school,  1  went  out  the 
back  door  in  my  pajamas  to  get  the  mail,  but  as  soon  as  1  opened  the  door,  t  he  chill  of  the  December 
wind  whipped  me  in  the  face,  and  1  had  to  run  back  inside.  Without  really  thinking  about  it,  1 
grabbed  a  blazer  of  Dad's  that  was  hanging  in  the  laundry  room  and  wrapped  it  around  me.  1  used 
it  as  more  of  a  shawl  than  a  coat,  trving  to  cover  as  much  of  my  body  as  1  could.  1  bent  over  like  the 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  (parts  of  which  1  have  read)  and  draped  it  over  myself.  1  ran  outside, 
grabbed  the  mail,  and  ran  back  in  because  1  wasn't  used  to  such  cold  weather.  In  all  that  movement 
and  excitement,  1  had  kind  of  turned  the  coat  inside  out,  so  1  laid  it  on  top  of  the  washing  machine, 
smoothed  it  out  a  bit,  and  fixed  the  lapels.  When  my  hand  went  inside  the  breast  pocket  though, 
1  found  something  interesting. 

There  was  a  receipt  from  a  jewelry  store  for  a  necklace  worth  a  hundred  bucks.  1  mean,  1  m 
pretty  sure  it  was  a  necklace.  It  looked  like  this: 

\ CKLCE- T.W".  STRIA  G $99-99 

I'm  not  proud  enough  to  pretend  that  1  would  ever  spend  that  much  on  anyone,  so  1  admired 
that  Dad  bought  Mom  a  Christmas  gift  that  cost  so  much.  Then  1  thought  of  everything  else 
though.  Either  what  he  bought  wasn't  enough  considering  that  Mom  might  have  bought  him  a 
new  house  or  a  pool  or  something,  or  it  was  way  too  much  considering  Mom's  betrayal.  1  ven  if,  you 
know,  Mom  bought  him  a  sweater  or  something  to  cover  up  that  she  was  screwing  around. 
Weighing  mv  options,  trving  to  prove  that  1  was  trustwort  hy  after  all,  1  decided  not  to  say  anything 
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about  the  necklace  cither.  Thai  way,  when  we  exchanged  our  gifts  on  Christmas  day,  I  could  act 
really  sly,  having  known  about  both  of  the  gifts  before  either  of  them  and  kepi  quiet.  My  dealings 
with  them  from  that  point  on  would  be  my  own  little  version  of  dramatic  irony.  1  might  even  he  able 
to  give  some  kind  of  hints  and  wink  at  my  dad  about  the  present.  As  it  turned  out,  maybe  1  had 
overreacted,  and  all  of  this  would  be  fine. Maybe  the  other  shoe  would  drop,  and  I  would  be  relieved 
that  I  had  waited  in  the  end  and  not  taken  this  ethical  dilemma  into  my  own  hands. 

On  Christmas  day,  1  slept  in  late.  1  used  to  wake  up  early  and  impatiently  run  downstairs  to 
the  tree  to  open  my  presents.  Rut  now  I  know  that  alter  getting  your  presents,  the  rest  of 
Christmas  sucks,  i'^o  what's  the  point  of  getting  up  early  unless  1  went  to  church  or  something  like 
that  ?  By  the  time  1  went  downstairs,  they  were  already  fully  dressed,  drinking  coffee,  and  watching 
the  Christmas  Parade  on  TV  1  got  the  usual  look-w'ho-finally-decided-to-wakc-up  bullshit,  and 
they  fixed  me  a  cup  of  coffee.  1  didn't  want  to  seem  too  eager,  but  1  guess  1  kept  looking  lustfully  at 
the  packages  under  the  tree  because  Dad  told  me  to  "have  at  it"  which  i$  something  he  says  a  lot. 
They  gave  me  some  books  and  DVDs  that  were  on  my  list,  a  really  nice  jacket,  and  some  gift  certifi- 
cates. Also,  in  my  stocking — which  we  were  still  queer  enough  to  do — Mom  always  gave  me  some 
candy  and,  of  all  things,  an  orange.  Tin's  has  never  made  sense  to  me.  Like  the  day  wouldn't  be  com- 
plete without  citrus?  Like,  "Gee,  Mom,  this  Best  Buy  gift  card  15  great,  but  thanks  for  shelling  out 
the  extra  forty  cents  on  that  tangerine"?  To  tell  you  the  truth,  they  spent  way  too  much  money  on 
me,  and  1  was  grateful  for  all  of  it.  But  for  once,  I  was  more  concerned  with  what  other  people  were 
receiving  than  my  own  gifts. 

My  dad  ceremonially  rooted  underneath  the  tree  for  a  box.  He  made  some  dramatic  faces,  like 
he  had  no  idea  where  it  was,  and  finally  produced  a  present.  1  figured  that  this  one  was  way  too 
large  to  be  for  a  necklace,  but  1  never  know  with  my  dad. 

Mom  untaped  the  wrapping  paper  carefully,  like  she  always  does,  rather  than  ripping  it.  She 
could  see  the  gift  before  1  could  and  smiled  widely  before  holding  up  a  turtleneck  for  me  to  sec. 

"Merry  Christmas,  sweetie"  my  dad  said. 

"Check  for  other  stuff  in  the  box"  I  said. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"There  might  be  something  else  in  the  box.  Dig  deep!' 

"Jeffrey"  Mom  snapped,  "don't  be  rude.  He  certainly  didn't  need  to  get  me  anything  more  than 
this.  It's  cashmere  for  God's  sake.  That  was  quite  generous  of  your  father.  More  than  1  could  say  for 
his  present!'  With  that,  she  handed  him  a  box  that  was  roughly  the  same  si?e.  1  doubted  that  it 
was  a  pop -up  gazebo. 

"I  doubt  that.  You're  always  good  at  finding  just  the  right  thing!'  He  ripped  the  paper  off,  in  a 
manner  more  similar  to  the  way  I  unwrap  presents.  From  the  box,  he  pulled  out  a  box  of  Titlcist 
golf  balls  and  a  pair  of  sunglasses. 

"How'd  you  know  what  kind  of  balls  to  get  me?"  he  said. 

"1  asked  Chad!' 

"Well,  thank  you  so  much,  babe.  This  i^>  great.  Merry  Christmas!' 

"Merry  Christmas  to  you!'  She  kissed  him.  "Who  wants  something  to  eat?" 

All  1  was  in  the  mood  for  was  c  hill.  1  have  never  felt  more  like  Hamlet. 
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I  low  could  you  whisper  to  her 

and  then  eall  out  my  name? 

1  le  said,  "1  eould  stare  at  her  for  hours 

and  still  look  at  you  the  same!' 

How  eould  you  hold  her  hand 
and  then  reach  out  for  me? 
He  said,  "I  could  be  with  her  all  day, 
and  1  know  you  wouldn't  see!' 

1  low  could  you  kiss  her 
and  then  put  your  lips  to  mine? 
He  said,  "1  found  a  way  to  share 
my  feelings  and  my  time!' 

How  could  you  sleep  with  her 
and  then  tell  me  a  lie? 
He  said,  "I  love  you" 
then  told  me  goodbye. 

Stacee  Wallace 
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One  fall  day  in  1972,  six  Yankee  children  boarded  our  school  bus  from  a  newly  built  home  on 
Antietam  Avenue  in  Shenandoah  Estates  Subdivision.  We  knew  they  were  Yankees  because 

the  kids  from  next  door  had  spread  the  news  that  they  had  funny  accents:  "The)  say  'you  guys' 
and  act  real  snooty  about  it!'  Six  of  them  boarded  the  bus  with  an  attitude:  Janet,  |oey,  Patty, 
Katy,  Tommy,  and  Marky:  the  Mulflurs.  Two  of  them  waved  from  the  driveway  as  the  bus 
pulled  away,  Mandy  and  Molly  in  a  saggy  diaper.  We  eventually  found  out  they  were  from 
Indiana  and  very  Catholic.  Their  dad  had  been  transferred  to  Louisiana  to  manage  a  chemical 
plant.  The  Catholie  part  fit  in  fine  in  south  Louisiana,  but  the  Yankee  pan  was  something  CO 
be  reekoned  with.  They  were  foreigners  to  us,  and  they  had  almost  enough  siblings  to  form 
their  own  football  team,  so  they  put  up  a  very  strong  front .  It  also  didn't  take  long  for  us  to  fig- 
ure out  that  they  were  big  Notre  Dame  fans  in  big  LSI  football  country.  The  rivalry  was  on: 
Rebels  versus  Yankees  and  LSI  versus  Notre  Dame. 

The  Mulflurs  arrived  in  Raton  Rouge  during  a  football  season  where  LSI  was  scheduled 
to  play  Notre  Dame.  My  father  had  attended  LSI  ,  played  football  there,  and  was  an  LSI  foot- 
ball coaeh  at  the  time.  Needless  to  say,  our  family  had  purple  and  gold  running  through  our 
veins.  The  Mulflurs,  their  dad,  and  all  their  uncles  and  grand  lathers,  had  traditionally  attend- 
ed Notre  Dame.  Loyalties  to  eaeh  of  the  universities  ran  deep  and  strong  in  both  families.  My 
brother  Robbie  and  I  would  teasinglv  challenge  the  Yankees  on  the  bus,  a  seemingly  safe  plaee 
to  test  the  Mulflurs'  grit.  We'd  start  to  chant,  KGo  Irish  go,  around  the  bowl  and  down  the 
hole,  go  Irish  go!'  Some  of  the  other  kids  on  the  bus  would  chant  with  us.  These  were  fight- 
ing words  to  the  foreigners.  Joey,  the  eldest  Mulflur  boy,  would  get  steaming  mad;  his  taee 
would  turn  red,  but  before  anything  could  erupt,  the  bus  driver  would  shut  us  down.  Then 
the  Yankees  would  rally,  "Go  back,  go  back,  go  back  to  the  woods.  Your  team  ain't  got  no  spir- 
it and  your  coach  ain't  no  good!'  They  would  emphasise  the  "ain't  got  no"  and  tr\  to  make  n 
sound  hiekish  so  that  we  knew  they  were  poking  fun  at  our  southern  accents,  but  it  was  all  in 
good  fun,  most  of  the  time.  Somehow  this  opposing  team  spirit  forged  a  mm  ual  bond  between 
our  two  football  families.  Our  parents  eventually  met  at  a  neighborhood  party,  and  the  spirit- 
ed jousting  spread  to  them,  too. 

Early  one  crisp,  cool  fall  weekend  morning,  we  woke  to  the  sound  oi  a  trumpet  playing  the 
"Notre  Dame  Victory  Mareh!'  It  was  game  time;  the  1  lghiing  Irish  were  playing  the  1  lghting 
Tigers,  and  the  Mulflurs  were  making  it  known  that  they  were  up  for  the  battle.  They  drove  b\ 
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our  house  very  slowly  with  the  top  of  their  white  Mustang  convertible  down.  A  Notre  Dame 
flag  was  attached  to  the  antenna.  Mr.  Joe,  their  dad,  war-  wearing  a  white  tank  top  and  pajama 

pants.  The  Mulflur  children,  all  eight  of  them  in  their  pajamas,  too,  were  piled  in  rhe  ear  with 

,  the  fourth  child,  sitting  up  on  top  of  the  trunk.  was  blowing  their  teams  fight  song 

at  full  volume  on  a  trumpet,  and  all  the  children,  along  with  Mr.  Joe,  were  bellowing  the  tune 
at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  My  whole  family  ran  out  of  the  house  to  check  out  the  racket  and  take 
in  the  scene.  They  stopped  the  car  in  front  of  our  house,  they  finished  the  song,  and  my  d.id 
went  out  to  the  street  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Joe.  They  talked  for  a  while  about  the  game, 
made  a  few  fokes,  and  possibly  a  harmless  bet.  Much  to  our  chagrin,  Notre  Dame  beat  LSI 
that  night  3  to  o,  and  my  brother  Robbie  and  1  had  to  hear  about  it  for  an  entire  year;  we  hated 
it. 

This  rivalry  became  part  of  everything  we  did  together.  My  brother  befriended  Tommy 
and  Markv;  1  became  a  friend  and  competitor  with  K.i1  .  By  summer,  we  had  all  joined  the 
newly  formed  Shenandoah  Country  Club  swim  team  where  the  comaraderie  and  competition 
continued.  Our  summer  days  were  spent  at  the  pool,  starting  with  swim  team  practice,  then 
sharks  and  minnows,  Marco  Polo,  and  pretend  Olympic  competitions  on  the  diving  board. 

Many  a  summer  evening  would  find  us  poking  around  in  the  woods  that  surrounded  our 
neighborhood.  We'd  take  long  walks  and  talk  about  how  it  would  feel  if  we  were  the  first  peo- 
ple to  see  these  woods.  We'd  run  through  all  the  scenarios:  the  first  Indians  to  hunt  this  land, 
the  first  European  explorers  to  set  foot  there  and  name  the  territory  for  their  queen,  or  lost  pio- 
neer children  struggling  to  survive  in  a  hostile  environment.  We'd  pretend  we  were  discover- 
ing new  plants  or  animals  like  Darwin  and  name  them.  Sometimes  we'd  smoke  cigarettes  that 
we'd  stolen  from  one  of  our  mom's  unattended  packs.  Kai  could  blow  smoke  rings,  but  1  never 
learned  how.  We'd  look  for  a  big  old  tree  with  widespread  roots  at  the  base  to  lounge  under. 
These  trees  would  make  relatively  comfortable,  exotic-looking  natural  chairs.  We'd  leisurelv 
recline  and  look  up  through  the  canopy  of  leaves  toward  the  sky,  swat  bugs,  and  talk  about  life. 

I  asked  Katy  once,  "Would  you  let  Johnny  Wooten  French  kiss  you?" 

She  replied  with  a  half  smile,  trying  to  be  serious  but  not  real  serious,  "Maybe.  Maybe  if 
it  was  dark,  and  no  one  was  looking.  Would  you  kiss  Benji  Elrod?" 

I  exclaimed,  "Gross!  He's  got  maggot  breath,  his  teeth  look  rotten,  and  he's  a  jellyhead!" 

Once  in  sixth  grade,  Benji  had  brought  some  of  his  mothers  medication  to  school  and 
took  it  at  recess,  then  he  passed  out  under  a  table  during  our  geography  lesson.  Everyone  knew 
he  smoked  pot,  too.  When  1  was  critical  of  someone,  like  Benji  or  some  other  goofy  kid  in  our 
class,  even  if  the  criticism  was  due,  Kai  would  always  defend  the  underdog.  She'd  remind  me, 
"Don't  be  so  rude.  He  might  have  a  hard  life  at  home  or  something.  No  one  is  perfect.  You  are 
so  judgmental.  How  would  you  like  it  if  someone  judged  you?  'She's  tough  like  a  boy.  She  prob- 
ably is  a  boy  under  all  that  hair,'  or  'she  kisses  jellyheads!'" 

She  eventually  said,  even  more  teasingly,  "You  know  you'd  kiss  him!' 

1  yelled  back  emphatically  "Would  not!' 

"Would!' 

Back  and  forth,  "Would  not!' 
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Then  1  finally  said,  "You  want  to  kiss  him.  Kiss  him  il  vmi  feel  so  sorry  for  him? 

She  always  fell  for  the  losers,  society's  misfits,  and  the  less  fortunate.  After  all  the  hau- 
ler and  a  few  smokes,  we'd  eventually  realise  the  mosquitoes  were  getting  thicker,  the  crick- 
ets were  singing  louder,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  lower.  It  was  lime  to  get  out  of  the  woods, 
find  our  hikes,  and  head  home  before  the  street  lights  came  on. 

Sometimes  we'd  only  have  one  hike  between  the  two  of  us.  Someone  would  have  to  ride 
on  the  monkey  hars  or  on  the  back  of  the  banana  seat .  \1\  hike  was  a  purple  1  luifv.  The  fancy 
handlebar  streamers  were  long  gone  and  the  paint  fob  was  well-faded,  hut  the  tires  were  full 
of  air.  i  rarely  had  a  hike  because  she  always  had  to  share  one  with  several  of  her  seven 
siblings.  We'd  ride  fast  as  we  eould  in  order  to  meet  the  mandatory  homc-hcforc-thc-sircet- 
lights-eomc-on  rule.  My  bike,  which  was  in  chrome  need  of  oiling,  would  make  a  peculiar 
sound  when  1  eranked  the  ehain:  lick-ee-poe,  liek-ee-poe,  lick-ee-poe.  To  this  sound  we 
likened  a  mythical  creature  that  lived  in  our  area  of  town  called  the  lick-ee-poe  Man.  I  le  was 
a  half-man,  half-dog  being  who  would  appear  at  dusk  fust  as  we  were  realizing  that  it  was 
time  to  book  it  home.  His  head  and  torso  were  that  of  a  large,  long-haired  collie  dog,  and  his 
legs  were  human.  He  could  run  like  the  wind. 

We'd  know  he  was  near  by  two  signs.  The  first:  a  faint  green  fog  would  appear  deep  in 
the  woods,  barely  detectable  through  the  trees.  Usually  one  of  us  would  spot  it  just  about 
when  we  were  going  to  mount  the  bike.  This  would  cause  a  stir:  "Get  on,  hum,  shit,  hurry, 
damn  it!"  We'd  head  for  the  closest  house  and  hope  to  make  it  without  getting  caught  by 
this  hybrid  creature  of  the  swamp.  The  second  sign  of  the  Lick-ee-poe  Man  was  the  sound 
he  made  as  he  approached:  lick-ee-poe,  lick-ee-poe,  liek-ee-poe.  The  faster  we'd  peddle,  the 
faster  he  would  come.  We  knew  not  to  look  back  because  that  would  slow  us  down.  Long, 
stringy  pool  hair  would  fly,  our  lungs  would  laboriously  pump  the  heavy  summer  air,  hugs 
would  go  up  our  noses  and  smash  into  our  eyes,  but  the  Lick-ee-poe  Man  never  caught  us. 
Somehow  we'd  make  it  back  to  one  of  our  houses  sunburned  from  the  d^\  at  the  pool,  worn- 
out  from  running  from  the  Lick-ee-poe  Man,  smelling  of  chlorine  and  cigarette  smoke,  and 
ready  to  eat. 

1  remember  manv  nights  of  riding  my  bike  as  fast  as  1  could  from  who  knows  where — 
house,  the  tennis  courts,  the  woods  in  the  back  ol  the  subdivision  where  we  hid  to 
build  secret  clubhouses  and  smoke  cigarettes,  or  the  cute  boy's  house  down  the  street — to 
beat  those  lights  and  the  Lick-ee-poe  Man.  If  my  brother  Robbie  and  1  were  not  home  by  the 
time  the  lights  came  on,  our  mother  would  step  out  into  the  backyard  and  whistle.  1  swear 
we  could  hear  that  whistle  from  anvwherc  in  the  subdivision.  Then  we  knew  we  were  in  trou- 
ble, but  just  a  little  bit  of  trouble. 

The  only  other  person  1  knew  that  could  whistle  like  that  was  .  1  could  hear  that 

shrill  pitched  encouragement  every  time  1  dove  off  of  the  starting  block  at  the  swim  meets. 
As  long  as  we  were  not  competing  against  one  another,  we  were  each  other's  biggest  fan.  1 
hated  competing  against  her  and  Patty,  her  older  sister.  They  always  became  so  serious,  like 
thev  were  the  Union  soldiers  about  to  come  back  and  whip  my  ass  for  my  family  holding 
slaves  in  the  past.  Rut  1  would  usually  win  and  that  would  result  m  angry  tears  and  some- 
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u'mcs  one  of  them  leaving  the  pool  in  a  fit  o\  rage.  Bui  somehow  we  would  always  have  to  for- 
give, forget,  and  regroup  for  the  relays  at  the  end  of  the  meet.  Then  the  other  teams  would  be 
the  had  guys,  and  we  would  almost  always  kick  butt. 

The  pool  gang  was  eventually  split  tip  anyway.  L  s  ^^\  was  transferred  to  West 
Virginia,  and  moved  with  him.  The  rest  of  the  family  stayed  in  Louisiana  because  the  job 

would  only  last  for  a  couple  of  years.  Patty  had  a  "serious  boyfriend"  who  got  her  pregnant  and 

married  her.  1  quit  swimming  because  my  mother  was  afraid  1  would  turn  out  looking  like  those 
steroid-pumped,  hairy  German  Olympic  women  swimmers.  We  kept  in  touch  sporadically.  A 
letter  from  K  here  and  there  telling  me  about  cute  Virginia  boys  and  cold  weather  and  vis- 
its  to  Pattys  apartment  to  play  with  baby  Jessica  were  the  only  communication  we  had  for 
years — until  college. 

kar  came  back  to  Louisiana  to  go  to  LSI'.  1  also  enrolled  in  classes  at  LSI  where  1  had 
been  destined  to  go  since  birth.  She  joined  the  diVing  team,  and  1  was  so  jealous.  She  was 
always  hanging  out  with  all  the  pool  jocks  while  1  had  forsaken  my  love  of  swimming  and  joined 
a  sorority,  which  was  exactly  what  my  mother  had  wanted  me  to  do.  Sorority  life  was  fun,  but 
1  missed  my  childhood  sister-friend,  the  hard  workouts,  and  most  of  all  the  competition. 

During  our  junior  years  at  LSU,  katv  and  1  ended  up  waiting  tables  at  a  restaurant  called 
Philry s  Chili.  It  was  a  Tex-Mcx  restaurant  with  the  best  margaritas  in  town.  It  was  decorated 
with  brightly  colored  Mexican  blankets  and  sombreros  and  fake  ivy  and  fruit  in  baskets.  There 
was  always  a  hint  of  rancid  oil  and  chili  in  the  air,  but  the  margaritas  were  killer.  The  floors, 
even  after  their  compulsory  mopping  each  night,  were  permanently  sticky  because  of  all  the 
sickly-sweet  margaritas  that  were  spilled  on  them  daily,  eyen  hourly.  Our  shoes  made  that 
squitch,  squitch,  squitch  sound  as  we  walked  across  them,  delivering  evermore  chips  and  mar- 
garitas to  the  patrons. 

Katy  and  1  got  an  apartment  together;  it  was  easy  and  comfortable  since  we  had  known 
each  other  since  fourth  grade.  1  Wed  it  because  1  started  swimming  again,  encouraged  by  that 
indelible  competitive  spirit  between  the  two  of  us.  Kar  didn't  have  a  car,  so  it  was  good  for 
her,  too.  We'd  schedule  our  classes,  our  workouts,  and  our  work  schedules  in  unison.  In  the 
mornings,  we  would  ride  our  bikes  to  the  LSlT  swimming  pool,  then  go  home  to  get  ready  for 
classes,  dri\c  to  campus  for  classes,  take  a  run  in  the  afternoon,  get  dressed  for  waiting  tables, 
make  large  tumblers  of  Kahlua  and  milk  to  boost  us  up  for  dealing  with  the  jerky  customers, 
and  drive  to  work.  We  worked  hard  and  played  hard  and  made  passing  grades.  We  were 
together  constantly  and  loved  it,  and  we  were  often  asked  if  we  were  sisters. 

It's  not  that  we  looked  so  much  alike,  but  we  had  similar  features.  Even  though  her  hair 
was  light  brown  and  mine  was  dark  brown,  we  both  had  long  beat  up  pool  hair  from  all  the  time 
we  spent  in  the  chlorinated  water.  We  were  both  very  muscular  in  build  because  we  worked 
out  as  much  as  possible.  Our  builds  were  almost  boyish  with  small  breasts,  "flat"  we'd  say.  I 
was  taller  by  quite  a  bit,  but  Kai  S  big  attitude  made  up  for  the  difference.  Our  facial  features 
were  similar  in  that  we  both  had  prominent  noses  that  were  speckled  with  freckles  and  largish 
eyes,  but  hers  were  blue  and  mine  were  bluish  green.  The  other  employees  at  Phillv  s  Chili 
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sometimes  referred  to  us  as  "the  sisters?  We  look  this  as  a  compliment. 

Every  night  at  Philly's,  the  waiters,  cooks,  busboys,  and  dishwashers  would  gather  to 
drink  after  they  clocked  out  of  work.  Martin,  che  manager,  and  Barry,  the  assistani  manager, 

would  join  in  and  buy  rounds  of  drinks  for  the  workers.  Martin  did  it  to  better  his  chances  ol 
hooking  up  with  some  of  che  cute  younger  college  boys  chat  worked  there;  everyone  knew  he 
was  gay  and  horny.  Barry  did  it  to  hookup  with  the  cute  younger  college  girls  chat  worked 
there;  and  one  of  them  was  me.  One  typical  night,  after  busting  our  collective  butts  trying  ti> 
make  a  lew  bucks  wailing  on  a  lot  of  assholes,  we  gathered  at  the  employee  table  CO  knock  back 
a  few  of  those  margaritas  we'd  been  slinging  at  people  i  he  whole  night .  After  several  si  rawber- 
ry  margaritas,  another  night  at  Philly's  was  coming  to  a  close,  and  people  were  beginning  to 
pair  off  or  make  plans  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

"Hey,  brotha"  1  said  to  in  a  slightly  slurred  manner.  We  hail  used  this  salutation 

toward  one  another  since  childhood.  It  was  usually  followed  by  "gimme  five"  and  wed 
exchange  hand  slaps  like  the  black  basketball  players  we'd  seen  on  TV.  "Looks  like  I'm  goin' 
home  with  Barry  t 'night.  Will  you  drive  my  car  home?"  1  went  home  with  Barrv  in  his  MG. 

A  few  hours  after  Barry  and  1  had  left  the  restaurant,  there  was  a  horrible  banging  on  the 
door.  It  sounded  like  the  door  was  going  to  fall  off  of  its  hinges.  1  jumped  off  of  Barry's  hit  on 
mattress  and  ran  for  the  bathroom,  grabbing  my  clothes  from  the  floor.  Who  could  this  be? 
Had  one  of  Barry's  other  waitress  girlfriends  gone  mad?  As  soon  as  1  could  pull  my  pants  on, 
there  was  a  banging  on  the  bathroom  door  as  terrible  as  the  pounding  on  the  outside  door. 

"Missy,  Missy!"  My  brother's  voice  broke  through  the  din. 

"What?"  1  yelled  back,  "What  ^  it?  God!" 

"It's  Katy!  She  wrecked  in  your  car!" 

"What?" 

"She  wrapped  it  around  a  telephone  pole  on  Perkins  Road!" 

"What?" 

As  1  opened  the  door,  he  fell  through,  crushing  me  with  a  powerful  hug.  1  lis  eyes  were  red, 
and  1  could  feel  a  cold  sweat  through  his  clothes. 

1  was  terrified  to  ask,  "Is  she  okay?" 

"We  thought  it  was  you!' 

"Who?" 

"Mom  and  Dad!' 

Fear,  sadness,  and  embarrassment  gripped  my  being.  I  il  in  a  car  accident;  my  best 
friend;  my  car;  my  parents  and  brother  knowing  1  was  at  Barry's  house  at  t  hree  in  the  morning. 

"What  happened?  How  is>  she?  Is  she  okav?" 

"They  don't  know  if  she's  going  to  make  it !' 

There  was  a  state  trooper  waning  outside  to  take  Robbie  and  me  to  the  hospital.  I  le  had 
his  lights  on  and  sped  down  1-10  like  a  missile.  We  rode  in  silence  lor  a  while. 

Then  1  spoke,  half-pleading,  half-crying,  "It  can't  be,  she  can't  die,  she  fust  can't .  Robbie, 
tell  me  she's  going  to  be  okav!' 

"Missy,  it's  really  bad.  The  front  and  rear  bumpers  arc  onlv  nineteen  inches  apart.  We 
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thought  it  was  you.  The  police  found  your  Bible  in  the  hack  scat  and  your  wallet  in  the  glow 
compartment.  Your  Bible  had  the  program  in  it  from  The  Chapel  on  the  Campus,  so  they  called 
Hon  Tabb,  and  he  called  Mom  and  \^,u\.  The  hospital  said  to  come  quick  because  they  didn't 
think  you,  she,  would  make  it!' 

More  guilt  and  more  embarrassment  flooded  my  mind  knowing  that  my  pastor  had  been 
called.  and  1  had  attended  church  together  that  morning.  We  had  talked  about  the  ser- 

mon, otir  God-given  gift  of  free  will,  and  how  we  would  manifest  good  in  our  lives  and  the  lives 
of  others.  We  had  talked  about  moving  to  Colorado  after  school  and  becoming  ski  bums  for  a 
while.  We  had  talked  about  Barry  and  Martin  and  the  cute  boy  who  had  just  started  working 
at  Phillvs.  After  church  we  had  gone  for  a  run,  and  she  had  made  fun  of  how  slow  1  was.  1  had 
told  her  she  was  "gonna  get  creamed  next  time  we  swim!'  We  got  ready  for  work.  Kai  bor- 
rowed a  pink  shirt  of  mine.  We  fixed  two  large  tumblers  of  Kahlua  and  milk  and  headed  to 
work. 

Robbie  spoke  again  after  a  long  silence.  "Missy,  they  brought  Mom  your  bloodied  clothes. 
We  were  in  the  waiting  room  holding  hands  and  praying.  It  was  terrible.  Thev  finally  let  us  in. 
Mom  and  Dad  were  crying.  1  went  to  hold  your  hand.  Your  face  was  swollen  and  bandaged. 
You  had  lacerations  all  over.  You  were  hooked  up  to  a  breathing  tube.  1  was  looking  at  vour 
hand  and  noticed  something  was  not  right.  Remember  that  time  Katy  cut  her  middle  finger 
reallv  bad,  and  it  had  to  be  sewn  back  together?  1  noticed  and  told  the  nurse,  'It's  not  Missy!' 
Thev  thought  1  had  lost  my  mind.  The  nurse  grabbed  me  and  told  me  to  settle  down ;  that  I  was 
upsetting  mom.  1  told  her  no  and  said,  'This  is  not  my  sister;  it's  Katy!  The  nurse  cut  a  lock 
from  kti      hair  and  washed  the  caked  blood  from  it  in  the  sink,  and  we  all  fell  to  our  knees!' 

"Have  they  called  her  parents?" 

"Yes.  Thev  are  on  the  wav!' 

He  held  my  hand,  and  we  cried  together  as  the  police  car  neared  the  Baton  Rouge  General 
Hospital.  It  really  felt  like  a  dream,  a  terrible  nightmare.  It  couldn't  be  true.  1  wanted  to  wake 
up. 

That  metallic,  disinfectant,  sicky  smell  hit  my  nose  as  soon  as  we  entered  the  emergencv 
room  door.  She  had  been  moved  to  ICU,  so  we  took  the  elevator  up  to  the  second  floor.  Mv 
parents  were  in  the  waiting  room.  My  mother  hugged  me  weakly,  and  my  father  patted  me  gen- 
tly on  the  shoulder.  There  was  no  room  for  questions  or  answers  or  blame  or  explanations,  only 
deafening  silence  and  hot,  slow  tears  and  the  stabbing  feeling  in  my  gut.  We  couldn't  look 
each  other  in  the  eve.  My  mother  asked  the  nurse  if  I  could  see  Katy. 

I  entered  the  small,  windowed  room  not  believing  this  could  be  my  friend,  mv  sister,  in  my 
place.  The  charts  on  the  door  had  my  name  on  them.  The  ventilator  had  my  name  on  its  label. 
The  bag  of  blood  and  saline  drip  had  my  name  on  them,  too.  My  friend  was  in  my  place.  It 
should  have  been  me.  We  shouldn't  have  been  drinking.  1  shouldn't  have  given  her  my  keys.  I 
shouldn't  have  gone  home  with  Barrv.  It  was  awful.  It  was  mv  fault.  1  was  guilty.  Her  family 
would  hate  me.  My  parents  and  mv  pastor  would  think  I  was  a  whore.  Mv  best  friend,  it  can't 
be  true.  Pleajse,  God,  no... 

1  held  her  hand  and  talked  to  her,  softly  asking  her  to  please  hold  on,  that  1  was  sorry,  so 
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very  sorry,  that  I  didn't  want  her  to  hurt,  and  that  she  couldn't  go  away.  I  prayed  and  pleaded 
to  God  and  Jesus  and  Mary  and  the  I  'inverse  to  lei  her  live.  P7ea.se  lei  her  Inc.  I  made  deal;-  to 
do  right,  to  be  a  servant  o{  God,  to  become  a  better  person,  to  lake  tare  oi  for  the  rest  oi 

my  life.  Whatever  she  needed,  whatever  needed  to  happen,  whatever  happened,  1  would  fix 
things.  1  would  make  it  all  right.  The  night  hours  dragged  on  until  there  was  a  him  oi  sunlight 
beaming  through  the  waiting  room  window.  The  night  had  been  ^o  surreal  thai  1  couldn'l 
believe  in  the  dawning  of  the  sun  and  the  possibility  of  a  new  day.  I  wanted  to  roll  back  time, 
to  never  let  the  sun  rise  on  the  horrible  reality  that  my  friend  was  in  such  a  terrible  situation, 
and  1  was  responsible. 

Her  parents  arrived  in  Baton  Rouge  that  day.  The  doctors  told  them  thai  they  gave  bel- 
abour a  forty  pereent  chance  of  survival.  They  said  that  the  first  forty-eighl  hours  were  criti- 
cal in  that  sort  of  medical  emergency.  They  said  her  body  had  been  crushed  and  her  lungs  and 
all  of  her  internal  organs  had  been  compromised.  She  had  sustained  a  severe  trauma  to  her 
head,  and  her  aorta  had  been  distended. 

katv  stayed  in  the  1CU  for  one  week.  The  doctors  eventually  took  her  off  the  ventilator, 
which  was  a  great  relief,  but  she  remained  in  a  coma.  The  swelling  in  her  faee  receded  to  the 
point  where  she  began  to  look  like  herself  again.  In  time,  they  unwrapped  her  head,  and  we 
washed  her  hair.  Miss  Janet,  Mr.  Joe,  Patty,  and  1  took  turns  sitting  with  her  after  they  moved 
her  from  ICU.  1  became  familiar  with  all  of  her  nurses.  They  would  let  me  help  clean  her.  They 
showed  me  how  to  redress  and  clean  her  wounds.  It  felt  good  for  me  to  participate  in  her  eare 
and  recovery.  About  ten  days  after  the  accident,  she  began  to  open  her  eyes  and  look  around. 
We  all  had  high  hopes  that  this  meant  that  she  would  come  out  of  the  coma.  One  d,i\  1  walked 
into  her  room,  and  she  looked  straight  at  me  and  said,  "1  ley,  brotha,  gimme  five?  She  recog- 
nised me!  1  went  to  her  bedside  and  patted  her  hand  gently.  She  didn't  stay  conscious  for  long, 
but  it  was  just  long  enough  to  let  me  know  that  she  knew  1  was  there. 

Two  weeks  into  her  recovery  the  phone  woke  me  at  four-thirty  in  the  morning.  It  was  the 
hospital. 

"Is  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Mulflur  there?"  a  lady's  voice  asked. 

"No"  I  replied. 

The  thought  ran  through  my  mind  that  maybe  Kai  .  had  finally  come  out  oi  her  coma,  and 
they  were  calling  to  let  her  mom  and  dad  know.  1  got  a  little  excited. 

1  asked,  "What's  going  on?" 

There  was  a  long  pause  on  the  other  end  ol  the  line. 

"What's  going  on?"  1  asked  again. 

"Are  you  next-of-kin?" 

"No,  ma'am!' 

"Well,  1  can't  reallv  tell  you  unless  you  are  in  her  immediate  family.  Do  you  know  where  1 
can  reach  her  parents?"  the  sober  voice  asked. 

"I'll  get  the  number!' 

Katy's  parents  were  staving  at  her  sister  Patty's  house  that  evening.  She  had  been  doing 
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so  well  thai  we  had  suspended  our  round-the-clock  stays  at  the  hospital  and  begun  to  stav 
with  her  during  the  day  only.  As  1  fumbled  through  my  purse  to  retrieve  Pattys  number,  my 

mind  began  to  race  through  the  possibilities.  1  decided  to  ask  the  hospital  lady  one  more  time. 
"Please,  can  you  tell  me  what's  happening?  I'm  Lori,  her  friend.  I've  been  up  there  almost  every 
day  with  her!' 

"Well,  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse!' 

1  hung  tip  the  phone  and  laid  there  in  the  darkness  of  my  bedroom  thinking  about  what 
could  be  happening  and  what  1  should  do.  Should  1  just  stay  home  and  wait  for  the  Mulflurs 
to  get  to  her,  or  should  I  get  in  my  ear  and  go  to  the  hospital?  1  decided  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

I  walked  tip  to  the  nurses'  station.  The  whole  floor  was  very  quiet.  There  was  no  one  at 
the  station,  so  1  waited.  1  looked  down  the  hall  toward  Kat)  room  and  saw  a  familiar  nurse 
coming  out  of  her  room.  As  she  approaehed  the  desk,  1  asked  her  if  Katyjs  parents  were  there 
vet,  and  she  replied  that  they  had  been  called,  but  they  had  not  arrived.  She  was  a  small  lady 
compared  to  my  tallness.  She  kept  walking  straight  towards  me  and  hugged  me  quickly  around 
the  waist.  Her  head  came  barely  up  to  my  shoulders.  I  knew  at  that  moment  that  Kai  "turn 
for  the  worse"  meant  something  was  terribly  wrong. 

The  nurse  looked  up  at  me  and  told  me  that  Katy  had  died.  That  she  had  suffered  a  pul- 
monary embolism  that  stopped  her  breathing.  1  felt  my  body  begin  to  collapse  and  the  petite 
nurse  guided  me  gently  into  a  supply  closet,  and  we  cried  together.  All  1  could  say  was,  "She 
did  so  good;  she  did  so  well;  she  was  supposed  to  make  it"  We  stood  there  in  the  closet  try- 
ing to  compose  ourselves,  knowing  that  Katy's  parents  would  be  there  soon.  1  had  an  over- 
whelming urge  to  see  my  friend.  I  wanted  to  see  if  it  were  really  true  that  she  was  gone  after  all 
this  time  of  hope  and  improvement.  But,  I  really  wanted  to  see  her  because  I  wanted  to  tell  her 
that  1  loved  her.  All  of  our  time  together  was  racing  through  my  mind,  and  1  couldn't  find  one 
instance  of  me  telling  her  how  much  she  meant  to  me,  or  about  how  she  had  taught  me  about 
unconditional  love,  and  how  not  to  be  so  judgmental  of  others,  and  1  had  never  really  told  her 
how  much  1  loved  her,  and  how  much  I  loved  our  time  together.  I  asked  the  nurse  if  1  could  see 
her. 

The  curtains  to  the  outside  world  were  drawn  and  her  room  was  silent:  no  monitors,  no 
visitors,  no  TV.  There  was  one  small  dim  light  turned  on  over  the  head  of  her  bed.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  the  struggle  the  hospital  staff  had  put  up  to  save  her  life.  Her  wavy  brown-and- 
blond  streaked  hair  was  spread  out  over  a  pillow;  her  eyes  were  closed;  her  hands  were  tucked 
neatly  under  the  blankets.  She  lay  there  still  and  grey.  1  approached  the  bed  as  the  nurse 
watched  from  the  door.  1  gently  touched  her  hand  under  the  blanket  and  looked  into  her  face, 
all  the  while  wanting  her  to  open  her  bright  blue  eyes  and  smile  up  at  me.  1  wanted  to  believe 
that  she  was  still  there.  I  told  her  that  1  loved  her;  that  she  meant  more  to  me  than  1  could  ever 
explain;  and  that  I  hoped  she  could  hear  me.  Then  the  nurse  told  me  that  her  parents  had 
arrived.  1  left  the  room  and  hugged  Miss  Janet  and  Mr.  Joe  briefly  with  my  eyes  turned  toward 
the  floor  as  thev  walked  down  the  hallway  to  see  their  daughter. 

A  few  weeks  after  her  death  1  attended  church  at  The  Chapel  on  the  Campus  at  LSU.  Don 
Tabb  was  giving  a  sermon  on  friendship.  He  took  the  congregation  through  all  the  different 
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meanings  of  friendship.  1  le  read  passages  from  the  Bible  thai  demonstrated  brotherly  love.  I  le 
told  the  tale  of  two  women  in  the  Old  Testament,  Ruth  and  Naomi,  who  wen-  grieving  over  the 
loss  of  their  husbands,  but  who  had  bonded  together  in  God  to  form  a  strong  and  supportive 
friendship.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sermon,  he  began  to  tell  a  story  of  two  contemporary  female 
friends:  howthey  had  grown  up  together  in  south  Baton  Rouge,  swum  on  the  same  swim  team, 
worked  together,  attended  LSU  together,  and  competed  in  triathlon;-,  together.  I  le  explained 
how  the  young  women  had  formed  a  loving  relationship  through  the  years  and  supported  one 
another  in  their  hopes  and  dreams.  As  he  continued,  I  began  to  realise  thai  he  was  talking 
about  Katy  and  me.  1  felt  my  faee  begin  to  burn,  warm  tears  began  to  roll  down  my  cheeks,  and 
my  shoulders  began  to  shudder.  1  struggled  to  maintain  composure.  I  wanted  to  run  but 
couldn't.  He  continued  the  account  by  explaining  how  one  of  the  student's  parents  were 
called  to  the  hospital  thinking  their  daughter  was  on  her  deathbed  only  to  find  out  that  ii  was 
their  daughter's  best  friend  in  her  place.  As  he  concluded  the  narrative,  he  turned  to  a  defin- 
ing passage  from  the  Bible  for  the  sermon's  conclusion:  John  15  verses  12  and  1 3. 

"This  is  my  commandment,  that  you  love  one  anoiher,  fust  as  /  have  /owe/  you. 

"Greater  love  has  no  one  than  this,  that  one  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. " 

This  i&  what  1  had  felt  all  along:  that  Katy  had  laid  down  her  life  for  me;  that  she  had  c\icc\ 
in  my  place,  just  as  Jesus  had  died  for  our  sins.  When  the  sermon  ended,  1  left  the  church  as 
quickly  as  possible.  My  tender  wounds  of  guilt  were  opened  anew. 

She  came  to  me  in  a  dream  the  spring  after  her  death.  In  the  dream,  I  was  on  the  front 
steps  of  our  apartment  stretching  in  preparation  for  a  run.  A  beat  up  brown  lord  LTD  slowly 
approached  from  the  front  of  our  apartment  complex.  1  could  see  a  tan,  muscular  arm  perched 
in  the  driver's  side  window,  and  there  was  a  hint  of  brown-blond  hair  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
The  car  slowed  to  a  creep  as  it  neared  the  stairs.  1  saw  that  K  was  driving.  I  wanted  to  run 
to  the  car  and  hop  in  the  passenger  side,  but  she  waved  me  off  and  said  with  a  gleaming  smile, 
"Hey,  brotha.  I'm  where  I  need  to  be,  and  you  are  where  you  need  to  be,  and  1  know  that  you 
love  me!'  1  stood  on  the  porch  and  watched  her  pass.  The  ear  never  stopped.  It  fust  drove  off 
slowly.  1  was  frustrated  at  first  that  she  didn't  let  me  get  in  the  ear  or  even  talk  to  her,  bin  as  I 
woke  from  the  dream,  1  felt  relief  that  she  had  returned  to  tell  me  thai  everything  was  okay. 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  her  death  fusi  passed  on  ( )ctober  ninth.  (  )ctoberis  a  month 

of  death  anyway:  trees  drop  their  leaves,  lawns  turn  brownish,  the  days  begin  10  shorten,  and 
Halloween  comes  around  to  remind  us  thai  there  may  be  anoiher  side  to  our  existence.  All  of 
these  seasonal  signs  make  it  hard  to  miss  the  anniversary  ot  her  leaving,  but  they  remind  me  to 
remember  her  life,  too.  To  remember  her  brave  nicks  diving  off  the  high  board,  blowing  smoke 
rings  in  the  woods,  always  taking  up  for  the  little  guv,  and  playing  the  trumpet  from  the  hack 
of  her  dad's  Mustang  with  such  pride.  1  remember  her  incontestable  competitive  spirit.  1 
remember  those  sparkling  blue  eyes  and  all  the  fun  we  shared.  I  remember  the  days  ot  caring 
forherin  the  hospital  and  how  she  fought  so  bravely  111  order  to  live.  1  remember  that  she  came 
back  to  me  in  a  dream  to  tell  me  that  she  knows  thai  I  love  her  and  that  there  is,  in  fact,  anoth- 
er side:  that  death  is  not  the  end  but,  rather,  a  change  of  place.  I  hope  11  s  fall  there,  too. 
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Oh,  what  I  would  give  to  be  a  flv  on  your  wall, 
to  taste  your  fortune  and  drink  your  surprise, 
as  you  fuek  your  new  mistress  in  our  bed  of  lies, 
staining  the  sheets  with  the  juice  of  desire. 

Oh,  what  1  would  do  if  1  could  crawl  into  your  brain, 
stroke  your  fragile  ego,  manipulate  your  game, 
as  you  show  you  arc  a  man  night  after  night, 
sliding  into  her  body,  tasting  her  delight. 

Oh,  if  for  a  moment  1  could  feel  the  way  she  feels, 
your  fingers  on  my  body, 
goose  bumps  on  my  skin 

Oh,  my  love,  if  I  could  be  a  fly  on  your  wall, 
1  would  light  on  the  heart  of  your  lover, 
and  feast  on  the  sweat  of  your  exertion. 

Victoria  Krista  Jenkins 
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I'm  going  to  light  a  candle  today  hccau.se 

The  flame  will  feed  the  skinny  children  \vh 

Ac  me  through  the  TV  screen 

And  it  will  warm  that  old  man  sleeping 

Outside  on  the  park  bench  with  the  mailed  hair  and 

Shaggy  clothes 

And  it  will  provide  comfort  for  all  those  people  who 

Lost  everything  they  owned  and  don't  know  where 

To  turn  for  help 

And  it  will  hypnotise  my  mind  so  1  don't  hear 

The  pleas  and  cries  of  the  hurting  millions 

Or  the  screams  of  pain  and  injustice  that  transcend 

Language  and  culture  and  time — 

So  that  1  can  go  on  living 

In  my  lie, 

So  light  me  a  candle. 


Rebecca  Fink 
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Who  writes  love  poems  anymore? 

Who  wastes  the  precious  movements 
of  a  eloek's  delicate  hands,  only  10  replace  it 
with  silly  embellishments  of  purple  ink 
on  pink  parchment,  dotting  their  "i"s 
with  sweet  little  hearts? 

1  see  no  poems  to  gravity 

which  holds  us  more  tightly 

more  unwavering 
than  any  lover. 

1  see  no  odes  to  carpets  or  squirrels. 
There  are  not  declarations  to  the  concrete 
and  the  furry. 

Let  us  celebrate  and  raise  raucous  applause 
to  those  possessions  of  line  and  form 

and  solidity. 
Forget  your  abstract  beguiles 
and  relieve  your  suffering. 


Shanna  Unerback 


the  clock  on  the  wall  ticked  half  past  nine 

I  sat  across  from  you  in  the  hack  corner  in  a  cramped  booth 

your  hands  folded  and  your  eyes  gleamed 
you  searched  my  face  for  what  could  be  there 

1  fumbled  the  meaning  of  my  words 

you  laughed  because  fumbled  words  still  have  meaning 

1  remained  imprisoned  by  your  Cheshire  smile 

and  glued  myself  to  rhe  plastic  booth  memorising  all  of  you 

my  feer  tapped  the  red  and  white  checkered  floor 
as  you  took  another  sip  of  your  coffee  with  no  cream 


my  heart  is  pounding  backwards  to  that  timi 
I've  blurred  every  moment  since  then 


now  the  only  things  1  know  are  the  lines  of  your  face 
and  every  strand  of  your  auburn  hair 

I've  forgotten  the  cars  screaming 

and  the  glass  shards  they  removed  from  your  neck 

1  refuse  to  remember  blood-filled  lungs 
or  vour  heart  that  could  no  longer  pump 

all  1  know  is  the  laughter  from  jumbled  words 

and  you  sitting  across  from  me  in  a  back  corner  booth 
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Chandler  Crook 
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Dumps  like  j  (ruck,  (ruck,  truck.  Thighs 

like. .  .what? .  .  . 

s  i  n  c  e  i  h  1  n  gs  thai  m  atter  are 

ineffable,  magnets  drawing  .similes  for  thai  which  fe  always  already 

a  repellent  symbol,  and 

your  precious  single  technique 

crumbles  to  detail  with  that  tingle  as 

you  enter  a  strange  girl's  bedroom.  Strange  girls 

who  roll  down 

i  he  waistbands  of  gym  shorts  and 

convert  "science"  to  a  syllable,  who 

sing  along  in  cars  named  Lorraine  thar  store  an 

extra  pair  of  panties  in  the  trunk.  You've  done 

all  their  work  for  a  project  before  and  somehow 

let  it  slide.  Their 

taste  in  beer  i$  downright 

refined,  and  they  love  it  as  much  as  they  hate  air 

quotes.  They  have 

money  when  they  need  it  and 

smell  like  nothing — but  there  1  go  with  the 

details  again,  treating  objects  like  women,  man.  (So  let 

me  slide.) 


Indeed,  that  butt  i^>  $o  scandalous. 


Christopher  Bowes 
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All,  the  gift  of  being  bald, 

passed  down  from  generation  to  generation 

making  victims  feel  mauled 

and  filling  them  with  frustration. 

Propeeia,  Rogaine; 

are  there  any  more  choices? 

What  side  effects  do  these  bottles  contain? 

Drooling,  having  retarded  kids,  and  hearing  voices. 
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that's  not  too  bad;  at  least  1  will  have  hair. 

Wait,  more  side  effects? 

Reading  onward  1  find  more  despair, 

Stupidity,  excessive  diarrhea,  and  inability  to  have  sex. 

Baldness  may  not  be  so  bad;  things  could  be  worse. 

1  could  have  hair  if  1  trade  my  sanity. 

Maybe  I'm  not  cursed. 

1  will  just  have  to  get  over  my  vanity. 

My  baldness  does  serve  some  function. 
Okay,  I  guess  I'm  trying  to  be  optimistic, 
but  it  beats  having  any  sexual  dysfunction. 
1  need  to  be  realistic, 
this  is  not  such  a  bad  characteristic. 

Brad  Laffitte 
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There  s  water  in  my  eye,  hut  a  tear  will  not  drop. 

My  streams  of  dreams  have  heen  met  by  deafening  dams. 

1  fear  nothing  for  1  have  seen  it  all. 

He  took  her  as  we  slept;  1  heard  him  as  they  slept. 

Why? 

She  was  my  dream;  he  is  my  dam. 

My  eolor  has  stripped  the  paint  off  that  old  house  of  rights. 

There's  water  in  my  eye  from  my  flooded  heart. 

Herbert  McKnigh  r 
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hv  Brad  Hartley 


What  is  wrong  with  my  life!?! 


1  1 


12. 
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I'm  stuck  in  this  hellhole  until  7:00. 

My  friend  couldn't  splurge  on  a  little  gas  so  I  could  sleep  lying  down 
instead  of  standing  up. 
I  have  a  portfolio  full  of  nothing. 

I  passed  up  two  great  internship  opportunities  .  .  .  well,  I  didn't  pass  them 
up  .  .  .  maybe  one. 

I  have  no  talents ...  I  have  one,  but  I  can't  define  it  (it's  certainly  not  gram- 
mar). 

I  currently  smell  like  shit,  and  I'm  wearing  pants  that  I'm  pretty  sure  have 
piss  and  vomit  on  them. 
My  inspection  sticker  is  expired. 

I'm  still  in  love  with  "her,"  and  it's  killing  me.  I  can't  let  it  go.  I  can't  stand  to 
see  her  with  someone  else.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  tear  each  other 
apart  if  we  got  back  together.  So  I'll  just  sit  and  watch  my  heart  callous 
over  (God,  that  one  sounds  like  a  bad  pop  song). 
They  changed  my  ticket.  Will  that  fuck  me  over  in  the  future??? 
I  have  to  clean  the  radio  station  by  the  9tn  because  they're  taking  the 
asbestos  out  of  the  floor  and  ceilings.  WHAT  THE  FUCK!!!  I'VE  WORKED  THERE 
FOR  FOUR  FUCKING  YEARS!  Will  this  fuck  me  over  in  the  future??? 
I'm  broke  .  .  .  broke,  broke,  broke,  I  have  no  fucking  money.  I'm  paying 
back  rent  and  bills  this  month.  My  account  went  from  $400  to  $24  in  a  day. 
I'm  afraid  of  my  future.  Things  always  fall  in  my  lap,  always.  But,  what  if  the 
well  runs  dry?  What  if  I  actually  have  to  forge  my  own  path?  Actual  work 
and  planning.  I  won't  finish  this. 

My  house  looks  and  smells  like  shit.  (Remind  you  of  anything?) 


The  lady  sitting  beside  me  is  kind.  She  has  long  brown  hair,  and  her  African  skin  has  been 

further  darkened  by  the  sun.  She  is  dressed  in  a  flowery  sundress  and  sun  hat.  1  ler  outfit  is 
topped  off  with  a  black  blazer,  Keds,  and  knee-high  socks.  She  is  very  old,  but  her  faee  shows 
the  impression  of  beauty's  footstep  slowly  eroded  by  time.  She  blinks  like  a  robot  when  she 
is  trying  to  think  of  something  to  saw  1  wonder  where  she  is  going. 

This  is  by  far  the  era~iest  plaee  I've  ever  been,  bus  stations  arc  fucked.  When  1  first  walk 
tip  here,  there  \s  a  cadre  of  police  cars  parked  out  front.  Two  unhappy  civilians  occupy  the 
backs  of  the  cruisers.  1  sit  down  against  a  wall  and  light  up 


smoke. 

While  I'm  contemplating  my  next  move,  a  man  coming  towards  mc  picks  up  something 
small  and  white  off  of  the  sidewalk.  He  inspects  it  for  a  bit,  and  then  he  puts  it  in  his  mouth. 

"MMMM"  his  eyes  widen  as  he  glances  at  me.  "They  musta  threw  this  shit  away  when 
they  found  out  the  law  was  coming"  he  says  to  his  female  companion.  They  both  start  peck- 
ing at  the  ground  like  starving  chickens.  They  pick  up  every  small  white  rock  they  can  find 
and  stuff  them  into  their  mouths.  They  comb  the  sidewalk  several  times  before  they  notice 
the  cops  looking  at  them.  The  pigs  start  giving  the  chickens  "the  eye"  and  the  hens  fly  the 
<:oop  (moderately  clever).  After  the  fiasco,  1  look  down  at  my  feet  and  find  a  rock  they  missed. 
1  pick  it  up  and  think  to  myself,  "So  this  is  crack!'  I  ga^e  at  it  a  little  longer  and  then  .  .  . 

14.  Jesus  is  gone.  I  know  he  will  return!!! 

15.  I  accidentally  tried  ranch  dressing  the  other  day.  Well,  I  didn't  try  it  on  pur- 
pose. I  just  missed  the  right  dipping  bowl.  Bad  thing  is  ...  I  think  I  liked  it. 

1 6.  All  girls  who  are  attracted  to  me  are: 

A:    Crazy/obsessive. 
B:     Under  the  age  of  17. 
C:    Don't  show  they're  interested  in  me. 
D:    So  hot  I  can't  even  approach  them. 
Which  brings  me  to  my  next  point  .  .  . 

17.  I  have  no  game. 

...  a  guy  named  Reggie  Fitzgerald  walks  up  to  me.  He  asks  me  if  1  have  any  smokes.  1  sav  no 
as  I  pull  the  final  drag  off  my  last  cig.  I  ask  him  if  he  has  any  spare  change,  so  1  could  look  piti- 
ful in  front  of  a  cab  driver  WHO  WOULD  NOT  DRI\T  ME  TO  I  I  CK1NG  MCKINLEY 
EOR  LESS  THAN  EIGHTY  I  I  CKING  DOLLARS.  Needless  to  say,  it  doesn't  work  (either 
plan).  I  tell  old  Reggie  my  problem,  and  he  seems  uninterested  until  1  mention  that  I  have 
twenty  dollars  in  my  pocket.  He  is  all  cars  then.  1  leave  the  bus  station  with  Reggie  on  my  tail. 
1  le  is  telling  me  fairy  tales  of  other  homeless  people  with  ears  who  would  gladly  drive  me  to 
Mckinlev  for  $15.  So,  1  have  to  give  him  five  for  being  the  Good  Samaritan.  He  somehow  con- 
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vinces  me,  30000000  we  arc  off.  We  walk  about  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  whole  time 

Reggie  15  jabbering. 

"1  got  your  back,  man.  These  youngsters  today  will  jack  you  lor  your  shi'l .  Shieeet,  [1151 

the  other  day  three  of  them  youngsters  asked  me  for  a  smoke,  and  1  said,  'No,  this  is  my  las! 
one.'  Next  thing  1  know,  one  of  em  punches  me  and  broke  my  tuthafw  1  [1  nose.  ( I  giggled 
under  my  breath  when  I  saw  his  crooked  snout.)  I  live  out  here  in  these  Streets  and  .  .  .  " 
BLAH  BIAH  RIAH.  He  even  says,  "Don't  let  nobody  give  von  a  ride  somewhere;  they'll  fust 
take  you  around  the  corner  and  jack  you.  That's  all  they  dof  Alter  he  says  I  hose  rat  her  incrim- 
inating words,  1  take  this  very  pen  out  of  my  pocket  and  I  start  measuring  up  ole  Reggie's 
neck. 

At  some  point,  he  shows  me  his  ID  (that's  how  1  know  his  full  name  .  .  .  my  pen  is  still 
ready  to  fly).  1  guess  he  wants  to  reassure  me,  but  it  does  the  complete  opposite.  1  feci  like 
I've  seen  classified  documents  that  will  cost  me  my  life.  What  ^ood  is  his  name  if  I'm  dc,\d^ 
We  finally  arrive  at  the  "homeless  shelter"  and  .  .  . 

18.  I  am  a  pussy  fiend.  I  can't  get  enough.  And  when  I  don't  get  enough,  I  turn 
into  a  pussy.  I  just  need  someone  to  hold  at  night  and  fuck. 

19.  I  will  never  graduate. 

20.  I  don't  want  to  graduate.  I'm  not  ready  to  leave  Candyland  just  yet.  Well, 
maybe  Natchitoches,  but  I  would  like  to  taste  other  suites  (maybe  clever, 
but  I'm  not  sure  if  that  makes  any  sense). 

My  new  favorite  catchphrase: 

-I  like  my  coffee  black,  just  like  my  metal. 

Others: 

-I'm  a  mushroom-cloud-layin-mutha-fucka. 

-Thanks,  Dallas.  We're  Strapping  Young  Lad,  and  you're  not.  Good 

night!!!  (They  said  that  tonight!!!) 

21.  Snapper. 

-I  don't  strike  a  pose;  I  strike  a  poser. 

-Oh,  really,  that's  great.  My  parents  had  children,  too. 

.  .  .  I  realise  that  it's  not  a  homeless  shelter  at  all.  It's  more  like  a  shantvtown  full  ol  homeless 
people.  Its  an  endless  alleyway  full  of  tents  and  trashcan  fires.  The  shantvtown  s  derelict 
inhabitants  stare  at  the  two  outsiders  who  are  making  their  way  through.  Reggie  and  1  cau- 
tiously walk  up  to  random  tents  and  people  crying  to  find  a  ride.  Sadly,  it  i^  all  in  vain.  No  one 
has  a  car  .  .  .  they  barely  have  lives.  1  start  walking  hack  .  .  .  excuse  me  .  .  .  \\T  start  walking 
back  to  the  bus  station.  The  whole  time  Reggie  fe  barking  at  me,  "Come  on,  man,  1  d\d  what 
I  said  I  would  do.  Give  me  my  money.  You  said  you  was  gonna  give  me  some  money.  We  had 
a  deal,  man.  We  had  a  gotdamn  deal!!"  The  whole  time  I'm  silent .  Reggie's  pleas  arc  just  piss- 
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fng  me  off  more  and  more.  We  arrive  ai  the  bus  station  and  enter  the  front  door.  By  this  time 
Reggie^  picas  turn  into  demands.  1  reach  into  my  pocket  and  grab  some  change  and  throw  n 
in  his  face. 

"1  iick  off"  1  curtly  say  to  him. 

t  le  shouts,  "\V1  [ATS  THIS  Bl  l.l.SI  IIT?!?" 

"1  SA1H  I  l  CK  OFF,  Kl  GG11  r  The  waiting  room  grows  silent.  Everyone  is  staring  ai 
us.  Security  promptly  arrives  and  makes  their  presence  known. 

Reggie  picks  tip  the  change  and  starts  murmuring  as  he  walks  away,  "  I  u<  V  you,  lyin  ass 
motherfucker  we  had  a  gotdamn  de..." 

It  is  ai  this  moment  1  realise  that  1  changed  because  ol  what  happened  tonight.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  permanent  change,  but  more  like  a  situational  adaptation.  1  evolved  (or  devolved) 
into  some  kind  of  feral  creature.  1  am  a  wounded  and  confused  pit  bull  that  has  been  backed 
into  an  unfamiliar  corner.  My  demeanor  oo^es  a  stay-the-fuck-away-from-me  attitude.  1  am 
ready  to  walk  right  into  a  gun  and  have  my  guts  splattered  all  over  the  pavement  just  so  1  can 
look  tip  at  the  gunman  and  give  him  a  big  bloody-toothed  grin.  1  would  watch  the  confusion 
on  his  face  turn  into  horror  once  he  realises  he  has  a  fucking  pen  sticking  out  of  his  throat. 
At  this  moment,  1  am  the  City.  1  am  its  deepest,  darkest,  most  vile  pit.  At  my  core  is  an  ever- 
growing hate  and  a  lust  for  revenge  that  is  replacing  every  other  thought.  What  the  luck  am 
1  doing  here?  In  a  mere  six  hours,  1  have  assimilated  to  the  other  side  of  the  train  tracks.  I  am 
bloodthirsty  grime.  Revenge  and  survival  have  become  synonymous  with  each  other.  1  AM 
G  .  .  .  (don't  finish  that  thought!!!) 

I've  been 
writing  for 
four  hours. 

MY 
BUS 

COMES  SOON. 

(happy  thoughts) 

The  trip  wasn't  all  bad.  I  saw  one  of  my  new  favorite  bands  THROW  THE  11  CK 
DOW'X,  and  they  signed  my  shit  $00000 tits. 

<  I  think  I'm  done>  for. 

My  bus  is  not  on  time.  My  shit  is  not  on  time. 

Mindless  babble  is  going  on  all  around  me. 

People  just  trying  to  pass  the  time. 

Mindless  writing  going  on  in  front  of  me. 

I'm  trying  not  to  lose  my  mind  (hey,  that  rhymed). 


^ 


The  girl  in  from  of  me  keeps  staring  at  my  face.  I  look  up  every  now  and  then  to  keep  hei  in 
cheek.  Every  time  we  lock  eyes,  she  looks  away  as  i\  she  stole  somei  hing.  She's  cute,  bui  prob- 
ably a  situation  R  (note:  refer  to:  "What  is  wrong  with  my  life"  *i6-B). 

22.       I  don't  want  to  be  a  fucking  journalist. 
No  money, 

no  respect, 
moving  constantly, 

high  possibility  of  divorce, 

large  margin  left  for  error. 

I  know  it  sounds  like  my  future  anyways,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  a  fucking 
journalist. 

GATE  3  IS  MY  SALVATION 

Well,  at  least  1  found  a  cheap  way  to  travel  around  the  country.  There  is  scum  like  me 
from  all  over  the  U.S.  Everyone  here  looks  like  they're  homeless  (even/especially  me). 
Drifters,  nomads,  and  vagabonds  are  the  only  people  to  be  found  here,  fve  been  here  for 
$ix  hours  now.  I've  seen  'cm  come  and  go.  liveryone  from  California  seems  to  have  pet 
names  for  one  another.  They  were  on  a  bus  for  twenty  hours  together.  The  Californians 
won't  shut  up  about  El  Paso,  either.  "The  delay  there  was  so  long"  or  "It  seemed  very 

dangerous  there.  Remember  when happened!'  They  have  a  lot  of  food 

here,  but  I'm  not  going  to  eat  until  1  get  to  Shrcvcpori.  I've  spent  too  much  money. 

Speaking  of  Port  City,  my  bus  should  be  arriving  in  20  mins.  Yeah. 

1 

like 

doing 

this  with 

My  bus  will  come  soon .  words. 

Quit  talking  about  platinum. 

This  is  falling  apart 


End 


I  sleep  through  the  whole  bus  ride.  There  are  only  a  few  passengers  on  board,  so  1  take 
the  entire  backseat  for  myself.  1  think  1  deserve  it .  Now  I'm  in  downtown  Shrcvcpori,  and  it's 
about  9:00  in  the  morning.  1  look  at  my  reflection  on  the  chrome  oil  the  outside  of  the  bus. 
God,  1  look  haggard.  My  hair  is  falling  apart.  My  eves  are  swollen  and  bloodshot.  My  teeth 
are  yellow,  and  my  breath  reeks  of  half  sleep  and  cigs.  Ill  fact ,  my  overall  smell  isn't  1  hat  pleas- 
ant. Mud,  vomit,  and  urine — my  current  fragrance  ol  choice.  I  laugh  at  my  vagrani  appear- 


ance  and  stari  off  down  the  street.  Time  to  go  find  Mommy. 

My  mother  works  in  the  First  Judicial  Courthouse  downtown.  1  find  the  courthouse  and 
make  my  way  up  the  steps.  The  dark  yellow/gold  tint  of  the  room  takes  the  sun's  mid-morn- 
ing glare  away.  1  go  through  the  metal  detector  and  towards  the  big  golden  elevator. 

floor. 

third 

(he 

to 

up 

elevator 

the 

take 

I 

"Third  floor  judges'  chambers"  the  elevator  announces  as  1  get  ready  to  depart  (that 
always  creeps  me  out).  1  nod  as  the  security  guard  lets  me  through  with  a  smile.  They  know 
me  here.  Christ,  everyone  knows  me  here.  My  mom  has  a  corkboard  on  her  office  wall  that 
looks  like  a  shrine  built  in  my  honor.  Pictures  of  me  at  every  stage  in  my  life  are  displayed 
proudly  over  her  desk.  1  pass  a  couple  of  judges  in  their  long  black  robes. 

One  of  them  says,  "Aren't  you  Gaflyn's  boy?" 
" Yes,  sir"  1  reply.  I  ask,  "Do  you  know  where  she  is?" 
"Yeah,  yeah,  1  believe  she's  in  the  card  shop  looking  for  cards?  he  says. 
"Thank  you!'  To  the  card  shop. 

1  walk  into  the  Hallmark  store  across  the  street  from  the  courthouse.  1  see  her!!!  She's 
looking  in  the  Mothers  Day  section,  but  why  would  she  be  ...  oh  shit,  1  forg  .  .  . 
"HEX  BRAD"  she  shouts  as  she  turns  around. 
"Hey,  Mama!' 

And  here  comes  the  obligatory  "Mom  interview": 

G:    Is  this  my  Mother's  Day  present?  <gives  big  hug> 

R:     Yeah  .  .  .  sure.  <life  being  squeezed  out  of  mo 

G:    I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  When  did  you  get  here?  < unstoppable  grin> 

B:     About  twenty  minutes  ago.  < scratches  head>  1  was  actually  in  Dallas  last  night. 

G:    <look  of  surprise >  Dallas?  You  didn't  drive  your  car,  did  you? 

B :     No,  one  of  my  friends  works  there  sometimes,  and  she  dropped  me  off. 

G:    What  were  you  doing  in  Dallas? 

R :     I  went  to  go  see  a  death  metal  show. 

G:    Death  metal,  huh?  Well,  who'd  you  see? 

R:     Strapping  Young  Lad  < makes  devil  horns  with  hands >,  The  Agony  Scene,  and  The 

Misery  Signals. 


$1 


G:    <confused  look  >  I've  never  heard  of  any  of  chose  people,  sarcastically  >  Sounds  like  a 

wholesome  show,  chough. 

B:     < laughs >  Yeah  .  .  .  real  wholesome. 

< Pause > 

G :    So  where  i*  your  friend  ? 

B:     In  Dallas. 

G:    <face  grows  serious  >  What?  Well,  how  d\d  von  get  here? 

R:     I  took  a  bus. 

G:    <  horrific  look  washes  over  >  Wl  LAT!?!  Brad,  do  you  know  how  dangerous  chat  \^ 

B:     Yeah,  Mom,  but  I'm  here. 

G:    Why  didn't  you  get  a  ride  with  her? 

B:     Well,  she  ki'nda  left  me  in  downtown  .  .  . 

G:    WHAT!?! 

B:     Jesus  Christ,  stop  saying  "WHAT!'  hook,  the  show  let  out  late,  and  1  apparenilv  called 

her  too  late.  She  was  halfway  to  her  friend's  house  in  McKinnleywhen  1  got  in  couch  with  her, 

and  she  said  1  had  to  find  my  own  way  up  there. 

G:    <face  turns  angry >  What  a  stupid  bitch. 

B:     Mom!!! 

G:    <face  turns  sympathetic >  Well,  you  know  1  worry  about  you  a  lot,  son. 

B :     1  know. 

G:    So  1  guess  you  need  a  ride  to  Natchitoches? 

B:     Yeah. 

G:    And  here  1  thought  you  were  here  to  see  me  for  Mothers  Day  .  .  .  you  little  shit  <  laughs  > 

B:     <laughs>  Yeah,  sorry  about  that.  I  got  a  lot  of  writing  done  in  the  bus  "Station.  You  wanna 

see  it? 

G:    Sure. 

B:     Well  .  .  .  I'll  fust  read  it  to  you  cause  1  have  to  make  a  few  omissions.  1  don'l  want  your 

virgin  ears  to  bleed. 

G:    < laughs > Eww,  don't  talk  like  that. 


23.       I  don't  talk  to  my  mom  enough. 


B:  See!  In  that  case,  I'm  gonna  have  to  make  a  lot  of  omissions 

it?  It's  kinda  long. 

G:  How  often  do  1  get  to  see  you? 

B:  Uhhhh?????? 

G:  Exactly!  Brad,  1  have  all  the  time  in  the  world  for  you. 

B:  Okay.  < opens  notebook,  closes  storv  > 


sure  you  want  to  hear 


I'm  he 


^ 
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The  rain  starts 
barely  a  patter 
louder  it  grows  but 
only  the  sound 
shows  in  the  shadow 
of  trees  silhouetted 
against  the 
cloud-covered  darkness 

flash  makes  elear 
hiding  nothing 
in  blinding  light 

pause  while  eyes 
adjust  to  the  collective 
breath  of  a  forest 
frozen  in  time 


crack  shatters  the 

silenced  perfection 

destroyed  pours  a  torrent 

of  tears  shouts  of  anguished  rumbles 

with  emotions  long  since 

past  fades  quick 

as  it  came. 
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Again  the  rain 
though  never  gone 
begins  to  patter. 
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1  just  can't  seem  to  figure  you  out. 

Arc  you  schisophrenic? 

Are  you  starved  for  attention? 

Did  you  wake  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed? 

Are  you  experiencing  cramps? 

You  throw  a  big  tantrum  one  day 
Hooting,  hollering,  throwing  stuff  around. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden, 
You're  crying  up  a  storm, 
Flooding  me  with  your  tears. 

But  the  next  day,  you  greet  me 

With  an  innocent,  bright  smile 

Cheerful  as  ever,  acting  as  if  nothing  ever  happened 

Like  you  were  not  the  devil  the  dav  before. 
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Crazv  girl 

With  her  fire  and  ice 

Reserved  and  cool  she  observes 

Wearing  her  orange  and  purple 

Sunset  blading  color 

Step  in  every  puddle 

Even7  waterdrop 

No  boots  on  but  barefooted 

Dance  on  the  dewed  grass 

Hands  outstretched  fingers  reaching  upward 

Jump  forward  and  back 

Cra^y  girl 

With  her  trigger  temper 

lmpetuousness  and  mischief 

Combust  and  inflame 

A  story  in  fire 

Why  pace?  Why  dance  in  the  next  step? 

Tears  of  pure  emotion 

From  your  mind  you  speak 

From  your  heart  you  cry 

Wipe  them  all  away 

And  dance  your  dance  under  the  new  moon 

Cra-v  girl 

Lora  Sheppard 


Fiction  by  Thomajs  Parrie 

Lightning  filled  the  bedroom  with  quick  shots  of  bright  white  light,  causing  shadows  to  grow 
bigger  and  more  hideous  than  before.  The  angel  lamp  beside  the  bed  came  to  life  like  some 
sinister  creation.  Its  usual  cherubic  pose  grew  into  a  hideous  caricature  of  the  child  that  had 
christened  their  room  years  ago.  The  closet  door  creaked  with  the  antique  house  as  it  settled 
in  for  the  night.  The  double  windows  that  normally  provided  a  serene  view  of  the  trees  and 
backyard  garden  were  now  just  thin  panes  of  glass  separating  them  from  the  storm.  Then 
there  was  the  thunder.  The  loud  cracks  and  jolts  came  with  ferocity.  Dark  clouds  rolled 
through  the  night  only  to  stop  above  the  house  and  drench  the  roof.  She  watched  water  run 
down  the  windows  in  sheets.  With  every  crack  of  lightning,  the  room  grew  darker,  and  when 
her  eves  adjusted,  a  murky  darkness  similar  to  the  wet  soil  of  the  garden  thickened. 
Suddenly,  she  felt  as  though  she  were  drowning. 

Emily  Shoemaker  hated  night  storms.  Although  she  had  lived  through  hundreds  of  them 
before,  they  always  made  her  feel  terrible  and  alone.  To  her,  the  night  was  an  empty  shell;  a 
shell  that  she  filled  with  fantasies  while  lying  awake.  She  lay  in  bed  listening  to  the  storm  as 
she  had  every  night  for  the  last  six  years  or  so.  Although  her  insomnia  kept  her  awake  most 
nights,  she  figured  that  it  could  be  worse.  The  creatures  and  demons  waiting  for  her  outside 
the  house  could  attack  at  any  moment.  She  blamed  her  mother  for  those  sleepless  nights, 
claiming  that  it  was  an  inherited  condition  and  that  with  the  help  of  a  few  pills,  she  would  be 
out  in  no  time.  But  the  fear  of  being  left  vulnerable  robbed  her  of  sleep.  She  made  up  her 
mind  not  to  take  the  medicine.  As  a  result,  a  few  pills  quickly  grew  into  a  kitchen  drawer  full 
of  little  orange  bottles.  She  began  to  feel  throbbing  pains  in  her  lower  back  and  head. 
Sometimes,  the  pain  gripped  her  bones  so  tightly  that  she  would  bend  to  her  knees,  but  she 
continued  to  fill  the  drawer  with  different  medicines.  The  pain  pills  numbed  her  body,  but  it 
was  the  lack  of  sleep  that  made  her  feel  as  though  her  dreams  were  coming  out  of  those  dark 
places  and  into  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  her  home.  Thunder.  She  turned  her  head  and 
looked  at  the  body  lying  next  to  her.  Her  husband,  Ken,  was  sleeping.  She  felt  a  throb  in  her 
back,  and  at  that  moment,  she  felt  like  she  could  hate  him. 

Ken  was  a  reliable  man.  He  had  worked  at  the  Baler  Poultry  Factory  for  seventeen  years, 
eventually  making  supervisor  of  the  production  floor.  He  would  come  home  smelling  like  shit 
and  leave  his  blood-soaked  rubber  boots  in  the  garage.  But  he  made  a  living  for  both  of  them . 


She  worked  at  Piggies,  bin  being  the  manager  of  a  supermarket  wasn't  going  to  make  them 
n'eh.  After  his  retirement,  she  quit,  and  they  lived  comfortably  on  his  pension.  Aftei  the 

supermarket  gig,  she  fell  into  gardening  after  a  chance  meeting  with  award-winning  tomato 
grower  Lance  Breaux.  While  Ken  slept  the  day  away,  she  worked  the  soil  out  in  the  backyard 

behind  the  patio  until  eight  long  rows  of  lush  tomato  and  squash  plains  were  in  the  ground. 
She  remembered  when  he  worked  the  graveyard  shift,  and  she  slept  peacefully  alone  in  their 
queen-si^ed  bed.  That  was  before  her  mothers  eurse  captured  her  in  a  vortex  of  insomnia. 
Now,  she  lay  beside  him  and  listened  to  his  snoring  as  the  storm  raged.  She  lei  out  a  deep 
breath  and  looked  out  the  window,  noticing  an  all  too  familiar  orange  glow.  The  nighl  had 
loosened  its  grip  for  a  little  while  but  not  enough  for  her  to  truly  rest . 

Back  then,  Ken  came  home  when  the  sun  was  rising.  By  the  time  he  got  in  bed,  she  was 
on  her  way  to  work,  and  the  sun  was  already  above  the  horizon.  Now,  the  sun  peeked  through 
the  trees  and  windows  to  warm  her  uncovered  feet.  She  lay  there  watching  the  sunrise  as  an 
old  Beatles  song  played  in  her  head.  It  was  late  spring,  and  she  knew  that  the  oncoming  sum- 
mer would  be  a  stifling  one — probably  the  hottest  yet.  She  enjoyed  the  sunrise  almost  as 
much  as  she  enjoyed  a  cup  of  fresh  coffee.  It  didn't  matter  which  brand;  coffee  was  coffee. 

Their  kitchen  was  modest  and  not  unusual  from  most.  There  was  a  door  that  led  to  the 
garage,  and  the  one  window  above  the  sink  was  framed  with  yellow  curtains.  There  was  no 
wall  separating  it  from  the  dining  room  that  was  sometimes  used  as  a  hobby  shop.  But  in  the 
mornings  the  table  was  reserved  for  breakfast  and  the  newspaper.  She  sat  at  the  table  and 
shed  the  plastic  from  the  paper.  She  took  out  the  funnies,  folded  it  into  a  rectangle  with 
Hagar  the  Horriblehcing  out,  and  placed  it  under  Ken's  mug  next  to  his  plate.  She  took  a  few 
Steps  back  and  framed  the  table  setting  with  her  long  fingers.  She  then  scooted  the  plate 
directly  in  the  middle,  moved  his  mug  further  to  the  upper  left,  took  a  few  steps  back,  and 
framed  it.  It  was  perfect.  She  sat  in  her  chair  and  opened  the  rest  of  the  paper.  She  scanned 
the  obituaries  like  a  grocery  store  laser  looking  for  names  of  people  she  knew  and  ones  that 
had  caused  her  grief  over  the  years.  When  you're  at  his  age,  time  is  the  ultimate  revenge.  She 
was  reading  about  a  man  named  Otis  who  had  choked  on  a  pill  after  getting  it  lodged  in  his 
windpipe,  when  she  heard  Ken  coming. 

The  bedroom  door  opened  slowly  as  a  brown  slipper  stepped  out  onto  the  soft  beige  car- 
pet. Standing  in  the  hall,  he  glanced  at  the  large  grandfather  clock  that  dominated  the  end 
of  the  corridor  beside  the  bedroom.  It  had  stopped  working  years  ago,  but  he  always  said  that 
he  could  repair  it,  so  they  never  got  rid  of  it.  Ken's  arthritic  hand  grasped  the  knob,  and  he 
closed  the  door.  Thinking  about  the  clock's  repair,  he  looked  down  the  hall.  The  smell  of  cof- 
fee filled  him.  His  stomach  rumbled.  As  he  made  his  way  past  pictures  of  his  kids  and  grand  - 
kids,  he  could  smell  the  sausages. 

Emily  sat  at  the  table  staring  at  the  words  on  the  page  when  she  looked  through  the  slid- 
ing glass  door  and  past  the  patio.  She  fixed  her  ga?e  toward  the  lar  end  of  the  garden  where 
the  trees  and  brush  had  overgrown  into  a  rich  jungle.  The  morning  sun  shot  glares  off  the 
leaves  as  they  spread  up  and  out  from  the  damp  soil.  She  raised  her  mug  to  her  lips  and 
sipped.  The  steam  snaked  into  her  nostrils  as  she  drank.  The  house  was  quiet .  Ken  sat  at  the 


# 


cable  as  she  stood  up  and  walked  back  into  the  kitchen. 
"Sausage  smells  good? 

"Thanks,  it's  a  new  brand!'  She  poured  berseli  another  cup.  "Did  you  know  that  Clair 


doesn't  want  her  grandson  visiting  this  summer?' 


Ken  looked  at  his  plate. 

"Nov  brand?" 

"1  saw  her  at  the  store  yesterday.  .  .  .  She  looks  like  hell.  1  told  her  that  she  needed  to  get 
out  more  and  gel  some  sun,  but  she  said  that  with  the  other  kids  visiting,  she  can't  find  the 
time  to  leave.  Not  even  to  just  sit  outside''  She  looked  at  him  from  the  kitchen.  "You  don't 
like  it,  do  \on?" 

"1  haven't  tried  it  yet? 

"You'll  like  it.  Besides,  you  should  try  new  things!' 

"1  don't  like  new  things,  Emmy.  Von  know  that!'  He  stroked  his  two-week-old  heard. 

"Don't  he  a  coot"  she  said  and  added.  "Do  you  know  that  there  arc  lots  of  men  who 
would  love  for  their  wife,  if  they  had  one,  to  prepare  their  breakfast?"  He  looked  up  at  her. 
"It's  true.  1  read  in  today's  Journal  that  there  are  more  and  more  single  men  than  ever  before. 
I  don't  know  what  has  happened,  but  today,  1  really  think  that  could  be  a  problem!' 

1  le  bit  into  the  sausage  as  she  refilled  her  mug. 

"Sleep  last  night?"  he  asked,  taking  a  drink  of  coffee. 
Little. 

"Should  have  taken  the  pills.  That's  why  1  bought  the  damn  prescription  in  the  first 
place!' 

She  winced  as  she  sipped. 

"What  are  otir  plans  for  today?"  he  asked. 

She  looked  out  the  window. 

"1  think  I'll  work  in  the  garden.  It  rained  last  night,  and  the  soil  needs  to  be  reworked.  1 
don't  need  erosion.  That  would  spoil  everything!' 

1  le  took  another  drink  of  coffee  as  he  swallowed  his  breakfast. 

"Sounds  like  a  fob.  Looks  like  it  rained  last  night.  You'll  probably  be  up  to  your  ankles  in 
mud!'  1  le  stt)t)d  up  and  touched  his  round  belly  "But  you're  the  one  with  the  thumb  always 
in  the  garden.  Don't  really  get  to  talk  anymore,  but  the  tomatoes  are  damn  good" 

"It  relaxes  me.  1  need  to  be  out  of  this  house  for  a  while!' 

"Well,  you  better  get  to  it  then"  he  said. 

"Are  you  going  back  to  bed  to  watch  TV?  Ken?" 

She  turned  to  see  that  he  had  already  left  and  was  making  his  way  back  to  the  bedroom. 
She  listened  for  a  moment  and  heard  the  door  open  and  shut.  The  TV  flickered  on,  and  John 
Goodman's  boisterous  voice  echoed  down  the  hall.  She  wiped  down  the  counter  and  placed 
the  paper  into  the  trash.  Then,  she  walked  into  the  garage  and  gathered  her  tools,  getting 
ready  to  spend  the  day  in  her  beloved  garden. 

The  backyard  was  small  and  bordered  by  a  wooden  fence.  There  were  two  trees  growing 
next  to  each  other.  They  stood  high  above  the  house  beside  the  bedroom  window.  Someone 


had  foolishly  planted  them  too  close  together,  so  as  they  grew,  they  began  to  fight  each  other 

for  sunlight  twining  around  eaeh  other  the  way  a  vine  twirls  itself  around  a  post.  She  had 
asked  Ken  years  ago  to  cut  them  down,  but  he  said  thai  they  blocked  most  of  the  sun  from 
eomi'ng  into  their  bedroom  window  and  that  by  now  it  would  probably  He  too  dangerous  to 
eut  them  down  given  that  the  house  was  so  close.  1  le  said  that  eventually  the  trees  would  kill 
eaeh  other  and  that  by  then,  they  would  he  long  gone.  She  knell  onto  the  ground.  1  ler  knee 
sank,  making  a  bowl-shaped  erater.  With  her  hands  bound  in  the  best  gardening  gloves,  she 
grabbed  her  little  shovel  and  began  to  haek  at  the  mounds  loosening  them  and  then  reshap- 
ing them  into  neat  rows.  She  looked  toward  the  bedroom  window  and  heard  laughter.  The 
morning  sun  shone  brightly  on  her  floppy  hat,  but  the  wind  was  eool  so  she  stabbed  her 
miniature  hoe  into  the  soil  and  peeled  baek  the  din  .  She  did  this  with  eaeh  row  well  into  the 
morning. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  she  found  herself  near  the  baek  of  the  garden.  Clouds  had 
alreadv  moved  in  and  were  bloeking  the  sun  as  thev  passed  overhead,  easting  shadows  off  her 
rows.  It  looked  like  rain  would  dampen  the  days  schedule,  but  she  knew  that  it  wouldn't. 
She  knew  that  it  would  wait  until  nightfall. 

The  baek  of  the  garden  was  muddy  and  overgrown  except  for  a  large  pateh  of  loose  soil 
to  her  right.  The  brush  needed  to  be  cut  down.  She  also  noticed  bugs  and  made  a  mental 
note  ro  pick  up  some  bug  killer  larer.  She  began  to  clear  away  the  growth  with  a  small 
machete.  She  hacked  at  the  brush,  wrary  of  snakes.  Then  she  backed  into  the  loose  patch  of 
soil  and  slipped.  With  a  snap,  she  tumbled  onto  her  back  into  the  soft  mud.  She  lay  there, 
embarrassed,  feeling  her  body  reverberate  from  the  impact.  For  a  moment,  she  thought  she 
might  have  broken  a  hip,  or  worse,  her  spine,  but  the  small  pain  in  her  lower  back  let  her  know- 
right  then  that  she  was  okay.  Later,  the  sharp  little  pain  would  grow  into  a  throbbing  acre  of 
agony.  Sitting  up,  she  looked  over  to  her  right  and  saw  that  the  machete  had  landed  inches 
from  her  knee.  She  knelt  on  one  knee  and  grabbed  the  blade.  As  she  began  to  wipe  the  mud 
from  her  arms  onto  her  pants,  she  noticed  something  sticking  up  from  the  ground.  She  must 
have  disturbed  something  with  the  fall.  At  first,  she  thought  that  it  was  a  snake,  but  she  had 
never  seen  a  white  snake  before,  except  the  albino  python  named  Zeus  at  the  Roundabout 
Zoo.  No,  this  was  no  snake.  She  inched  closer. 

Inside  the  bedroom,  Ken  was  sleeping  as  the  television  whored  out  price  bargains. 

As  she  grew  closer,  she  stepped  on  a  block  of  mud  that  squished  beneath  her  gray  shoe, 
and  she  nearly  fell  again.  Catching  her  balance,  she  stood  over  the  thing  sticking  up  out  of 
the  ground.  She  picked  at  it  with  the  machete.  Nothing  moved.  She  brushed  it  with  her  foot. 
Nothing.  She  got  on  all  fours  and  touched  it  with  a  gloved  finger.  It  gave  way  inside  the 
ground  but  still  didn't  really  move.  It  looked  long  with  a  blunt,  rounded  end.  It  was  white 
and  caked  with  mud.  Taking  off  the  glove,  she  pur  her  hand  on  it  and  gave  it  a  tug.  She  then 
took  off  her  other  glove,  using  her  teeth,  and  held  the  thing  with  both  hands.  Sweat  beads 
gleamed  on  her  forehead.  Her  salt-and-pepper  hair  began  to  fall  from  behind  her  ear.  She 
pulled  at  it.  This  time  it  moved,  but  by  the  way  it  moved,  she  could  tell  that  this  thing  was 
part  of  something  larger  and  was  buried  beneath  her  feet.  Taking  the  hoe,  Emily  began  to 
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cane  ai  the  mud  surrounding  the  objeci .  She  felt  silly  pretending  to  be  a  paleontologist  who 

had  |iisi  unearthed  a  new  dinosaur,  but  then  it  was  so  vexing  that  she  just  had  to  know  what 
it  was,  what  was  buried  in  her  garden. 

Because  she  grew  impatient  with  the  eareftil  digging,  it  took  less  than  five  minutes  to 
excavate  the  thing  that  was  sticking  up  from  the  ground,  and  when  it  finally  surfaced,  she 

wiped  the  sweat  from  her  eyebrows  and  held  it  up  in  front  of  her.  It  was  a  hone!  A  small  femur 
had  been  sticking  up  from  the  ground.  Shocked,  she  threw  it  down.  It  landed  with  a  thud  on 
the  dug  up  ground.  She  Looked  down  and  saw  that  it  had  been  connected  to  something  larg- 
er. She  took  her  shovel  and  began  to  dig  more. 

Sweat  poured  from  her  skin  and  began  to  soak  through  her  clothes  as  she  dug  into  the 
earth.  As  she  dug,  more  and  more  bone  was  revealed.  Frantic,  she  unveiled  a  skeleton.  It  was 
white  with  mud  caked  around  it.  She  stared  in  horror  ar  the  skeleton,  bound  in  a  plaid  shirt 
and  khaki  shorts,  laying  still  in  its  shallow  grave.  Its  hands  twined  in  such  a  position  that  it 
reminded  her  of  a  boxer  or  a  praying  child.  Suddenly,  she  recognised  rhe  clothes.  She  yelled. 

"Ken!  Ken!" 

There  was  no  answer.  She  yelled  again  but  still  no  answer.  The  panic  that  had  began  as 
a  rumble  in  her  guts  raced  toward  her  trembling  fingers  as  she  dropped  the  shovel  and  stared 
in  terror  at  the  skeleton  half  buried  at  the  back  of  her  garden. 

"Is  it  .  .  .  it's  human!" 

In  her  panic,  she  knocked  over  a  large  mud  clump.  It  rolled  into  the  grave  and  sank  into 
the  right  eve  socket.  The  skull  seemed  to  turn  to  face  her  as  the  jaw  gaped  like  it  was  laugh- 
ing at  her.  There  was  laughter  coming  from  the  house  from  behind  the  trees.  She  turned  and 
ran  back  toward  the  patio,  straight  through  her  garden.  She  ran  through  the  rows  without 
care,  breaking  tomato  plants  and  squishing  tomatoes.  She  raced  past  the  patio  table  and 
knocked  over  the  large  glass  ashtray.  It  shattered  when  it  hit  the  brick  and  sent  cigarette 
butts  flying  all  over  the  ground.  She  stopped  long  enough  to  slide  back  the  door,  but  it 
jammed.  Though  she  didn't  look  back,  she  could  feel  the  bones  coming  together  like  a 
machine  with  every  part  working  for  the  same  cause:  to  crawl  from  the  grave  and  with  its 
open  jaw,  come  after  her  wearing  her  husband's  clothes.  Wlicn  the  door  finally  opened,  she 
slid  it  back,  jumped  in,  and  slammed  it  shut.  Then  she  locked  it.  She  ran  into  the  kitchen  and 
ducked  under  the  sink.  She  began  to  cry  at  the  thought  of  her  husband  being  dead.  That 
couldn't  be.  Just  this  morning  we  .  .  .  Suddenly,  a  thought  came  to  her  as  the  telephone 
began  ringing.  She  picked  tip  the  phone,  and  as  the  mud  on  her  cheeks  began  to  run  with  the 
tears,  a  voice  sounding  very  much  like  her  own  spoke. 

You  did  it}  You  did  it)  1  saw  you  with  the  machete.  1  saw  you  with  the  shovel.  He's  dead, 
and  you  killed  him.  You  murdered  Your  husband  in  the  garage  and  then  buried  him  in  the  gar- 
den! Murderer!  ( )nfy  1  won  V  tell.  It  7/  be  our  secret ! 

She  sobbed  into  the  phone. 

"No,  no,  that's  not  true!" 

72iefl  go  ouisidc,  Emily.  Go  into  the  garage  and  get  the  machete,  you  know,  the  one  he 
has. 
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"You  don't  know!  I  didn't  do  anything!" 

The  voice  persisted.  She  looked  out  the  kitchen  window  and  saw  the  broken  tomato 
plants.  She  began  to  cry  harder.  1  ler  head  was  throbbing  as  snot  ran  to  her  lip.  The  grave  was 
there.  Bur  was  it  empty?  She  stared  harder,  trying  to  see  into  the  hole  from  her  kitchen  win- 
dow. She  saw  nothing.  Suddenly,  the  skull  jumped  in  front  of  the  window.  Flesh  hung  off  of 
its  brow  and  cheek  hones.  It  looked  like  Ken.  It  was  even  wearing  his  wedding  ring.  She 
screamed  and  ran  into  the  garage. 

The  garage  appeared  endless.  The  door  was  closed,  and  the  oil  stains  on  the  earport 
looked  like  giant  lakes  of  dried  blood.  There  were  mountains  of  junk  topped  with  white  boxes 
marked  "X-masT  She  ran  into  one  of  the  junk  heaps,  knocking  ii  over  and  spilling  out 
Christmas  balls  and  sewing  patterns  that  she  had  bought  long  ago.  Suddenly,  she  saw  the 
maehete.  It  was  hanging  on  the  tool  wall  between  the  hacksaw  and  the  axe.  She  stepped 
eloser  and  noticed  that  it  was  eovered  in  blood.  The  blood  was  thick  and  nearly  blackened  by 
time.  There  was  a  small  piece  of  skull  wedged  onto  the  blade.  She  screamed. 

She  ran  back  into  the  kitchen  and  was  relieved  that  Ken's  corpse  had  disappeared.  She 
walked  to  the  sink  and  looked  out  the  window.  Nothing.  Suddenly,  she  heard  the  bedroom 
door  open.  Down  the  hall,  the  door  creaked  as  a  rotten  hand  held  the  knob.  Two  muddied 
feet  stepped  out  into  the  hall  and  glanced  at  the  grandfather  clock.  This  thing  left  mud  tracks 
on  the  beige  carpet  as  it  staggered  down  the  picture-littered  corridor.  A  bony  hand  traced 
death  across  the  walls  as  it  crept  closer  and  closer.  She  stood  still  frozen  to  her  very  core.  Her 
heart  stopped  beating,  and  her  lungs  flattened  like  a  deflated  whoopee-cushion. 

It  entered  the  dining  room,  and  she  closed  her  eves.  She  knew  that  she  was  about  to  die. 
As  it  crept  nearer,  she  screamed.  After  the  scream,  she  heard  a  voice. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  doing?" 

It  was  Ken.  She  opened  her  eves.  He  was  standing  next  to  the  dining  room  table  wear- 
ing his  blue  robe.  He  looked  confused.  She  just  stood  in  the  kitchen  with  her  eyes  open  wide 
and  the  machete  raised  above  her  head  ready  to  strike  at  some  invisible  enemy.  She  was 
muddy  from  head  to  toe  and  her  leg  was  bleeding.  When  she  realised  it  was  Ken,  she  Lowered 
the  blade  and  dropped  it  onto  the  tiled  floor.  It  clanged.  She  fell  against  the  counter  and 
sobbed.  He  ran  to  her  and  wiped  her  face  with  a  towel  from  the  counter.  After  a  few  moments, 
he  sat  her  at  the  table,  and  she  told  him  what  had  happened.  He  handed  her  a  glass  of  water 
and  sat  down  listening  to  her  unbelievable  story.  He  looked  out  the  door  and  saw  the  shat- 
tered glass.  He  stood  up  and  walked  outside  as  she  spoke.  She  sat  with  her  head  in  her 
hands,  still  trembling  from  being  chased  by  her  husband's  corpse.  Minutes  later,  he  came 
back,  his  face  expressionless.  He  walked  past  her  toward  the  kitchen,  pulled  out  a  drawer, 
and  grabbed  a  little  orange  bottle.  He  shook  it.  She  heard  it  rattle  and  looked  at  him. 

"These"  he  said,  "have  you  taken  these  today?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"That's  whv"  he  whispered.  "That  s  why  you  have  to  take  them  everyday.  Not  jtisi  once  a 
month,  okay?" 

She  shook  her  head. 
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1  Ic  walked  over  to  her,  knelt  down,  ^nol  handed  her  two  of  the  pills.  She  pin  them  in  her 
month  and  took  a  drink  oi  water. 

"Honey,  do  von  remember  little  Chache,  the  terrier  that  we  inherited  from  mv  Annt 
1  rannie?  That's  him.  When  he  died,  1  buried  him  behind  the  house,  only  1  didn't  know  at  the 
time  that  you  would  have  a  garden  there.  1  put  him  in  some  of  my  old  clothes  and  buried  him. 
All  this  rain  musiYc  washed  him  up!' 

"1  need  to  pick  up  pesticide"  she  said. 

"The  doctor  says  to  take  these,  okay,  please,  and  take  your  sleeping  pills,  too,  okay? 
Okay?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

1  le  walked  back  down  the  hall. 

"We'll  clean  the  mess  later.  Come  to  bed!' 

She  sat  at  the  table,  her  head  still  spinning  as  her  pulse  slowed.  After  a  few  moments,  she 
walked  over  toward  the  kitchen  sink  and  remembering  the  morning's  obituary,  spat  out  the 
CWO  pills.  She  looked  over  her  shoulder  toward  the  hall  as  she  washed  them  down  the  drain. 

That  night,  she  washed  her  face  in  the  bathroom.  As  she  rinsed,  she  saw  something  in 
the  mirror.  It  was  standing  behind  her.  Startled,  she  grabbed  a  towel.  Looking  again,  she  saw 
nothing.  It  was  gone,  but  she  knew  who  it  was;  it  was  her  again.  The  familiar  voice  from  the 
phone  matched  that  face.  It  was  her.  Exhausted,  she  turned  out  the  light  and  went  to  bed. 

It  was  2:00  a.m.  when  the  thunder  cackled.  The  rain  would  follow  soon.  She  lay  there 
with  her  arms  at  her  ^idc  watching  the  night,  watching  two  trees  strangle  each  other.  She  let 
out  a  breath  and  looked  over  at  him.  He  was  sound  asleep.  Her  eyes  glared  with  tears  and 
began  to  stroll  down  her  checks  as  she  lay  in  bed  silently  hating  her  husband.  The  machete 
was  in  the  garage  after  all.  Just  then,  the  phone  rang. 
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It's  been  a  while  since 
1  smelled  autumn  an  J 
Danced  alone  in  circles  while 
Mulberry  trees  on  the  wall 
Bloomed  in  savage  flames 
Of  alive. 


And  since  I've  felt  my  hair 

Whipping  around  my  faee 

In  the  gusts  of  energy-anxious  wind 

That  followed  me  as  I  walked 

Because  1  made  them 

In  my  veins. 

And  since  I  sat  on 

The  edge  of  the  world  at  night 

Watching  blackpurplemercurytar  people 

Grasping  at  my  feet 

Before  they  melted 

In  gurgling-murmured  sighs. 

And  since  I  peered  out  from  the 
Highest  turret  of  my  castle  to  glimpse 
The  pinkvioletgold  rays  of  war 

That  bravely  galloped 
Behind  the  d ax- 
To  challenge  night. 


Rebecca  Fink 
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Aesop's  Fabler,  Doom's  Regrets 


Elliot  Westphal 


My  love,  perfection  is  symmetry,  li  is  the  web 

thai  enchants  and  hunts.  It  is  the 

perfect  union  of  A  and  B. 

It  is  the  wheel  on  the 

American  road 

rippled 

water, 

glass. 

We  are  not  any  of  these. 
Not  even  smooth  stone, 
not  even  honey-comb. 

We  are 
face,  body, 

and  bone.  We 

are  hair,  teeth,  and 

nail.  We  are  skin;  the 

a-symmetrical  distance  between 

the  mvth  and  the  thumb;  God  and  apes, 

the  misshapen  soul  and  brain.  It  is  not  the  perfect 


you  seek  to  cover  the  flesh, 
but  the  imperfection  of  meat. 


Thomas  Parrie 
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Fiction  by  Christopher  Pruden 


Damn  cigarettes.  1  can't  breathe  right.  It's  like  something's  caught  in  my  throat.  1  can't  stand 
i his.  I  should  go  take  a  shower.  1  get  in  and  sit  on  the  shower  floor.  1  let  the  water  drain  down 
over  my  head.  In  this  moment,  I  can  breathe.  As  long  as  my  eyes  are  closed  and  the  water  is 
falling  down  through  my  hair  and  over  my  lips,  1  can  breathe.  I  slowly  raise  the  temperature 
until  it  goes  cold  anyways.  The  time  has  come  to  face  the  outside  world.  Great.  Shave,  brush, 
suit,  tie,  uh  .  .  .  today  .  .  .  the  black  one  with  the  pole  dancer  in  the  middle  (from  a  distance 
she  looks  like  a  tie  tack).  It  makes  me  laugh  when  the  boss  says,  "Nice  tie"  like  he  does  every- 
day. No  time  for  breakfast.  Coffee,  black  as  always.  No  time  for  the  train.  Taxis  are  so  expen- 
sive. 1  wish  I  had  time  to  walk — I  could  use  the  exercise.  Taxi  it  is.  Maybe  I'll  get  someone 
new  this  time.  Roberto  can't  understand  me;  Charlie  always  criticises  my  shoes  (like  I  can 
afford  new  ones);  and  Alan  .  .  .  Alan  likes  to  stare  and  asks  me  out  occasionally,  but  I  like  him 
the  best  (oh,  figures).  Charlie.  "Ha,  yeah,  1  know.  .  .  .  Like  I  said,  if  you  buy  me  new  ones,  I 
will  wear  them!'  dumbass.  Oh,  thank  god,  I'm  on  time  today.  The  one  thing  1  don't  need  is 
for  that  "nice  tie"  to  turn  into  "nice  tic,  but  why  are  you  late?"  Here  it  comes  .  .  .  "Thanks, 
boss!"  jesus,  find  a  new  greeting  and  save  us  all  some  grief  (well,  at  least  my  little  lady  is 
safe).  1  go  to  my  desk  if  you  can  call  it  that.  "Hey  yourself,  John  .  .  .  Yeah,  I'm  fine.  I  had  a  late 
night!'  (1  didn't  think  I  looked  sick;  maybe  it's  the  lighting.)  W brk  from  nine  to  twelve,  what 
can  1  say,  boring.  At  least  the  thinking  is  at  a  minimum.  "No  thanks,  John.  I'm  more  in  the 
mood  for  Chinese!'  Lunch  is  the  worst  part  of  the  day.  1  mean,  hell  isn't  bad  until  you  leave 
and  then  have  to  go  back  in  an  hour.  I'll  have  a  quick  lunch  by  myself  across  the  street. 
Everyday  this  god-forsaken  hour  finds  a  way  to  make  itself  longer.  After  twenty  minutes  wait  - 
ing  for  my  lo-mien,  1  cat  in  ten  and  rush  back  to  work.  As  mighty  Hercules  faces  the  gates  of 
Hades  with  undying  courage,  I  .  .  .  right.  Sit  at  my  desk  and  work  again.  .  .  .  Low  conscious- 
ness might  kill  .  .  .  pigs  flying  .  .  .  no.  Time?  .  .  .  Wow,  it's  five  already  (thank  god).  Work's 
over,  and  I'm  hungry.  Dinner  is  my  highlight  meal.  I'll  have  a  sandwich;  that's  cheap  enough. 
A  nice  leisurely  sandwich,  and  then  I'll  walk  home  (damn,  this  place  is  crowded).  Well,  at 
least  I'm  less  conspicuous.  Eating  alone  in  a  crowd  is  not  quite  the  same  as  eating  alone  m  an 
empty  restaurant.  "The  Reuben,  please,  and  a  drink!'  Alright,  it's  storytime.  There  aren't  loo 


manv  interesting  people  in  here — ah,  the  two  homos  in  the  corner.  They  dated  once,  and  it 

didn't  work;  50  now,  they're  friends  even  chough  the  guy  on  the  left  has  moved  on  and  the 
other  wants  to  try  it  again.  Oh!  and  there's  a  mother  who  has  just  been  horribly  offended  by 
her  daughter.  I  had  a  daughter  once,  until  my  ex  took  her.  (  People  are  weird.)  I'm  too  full  to 
walk  home.  The  train  it  is.  1  hate  the  winter;  it  gets  dark  too  early.  1  hate  going  home  when 
its  dark  because  it  feels  like  the  day  is  over,  hut  1  still  have  five  hours  until  1  can  fall  asleep... 
what  to  do?  .  .  .  What  to  do?  .  .  .  Not  work.  Not  internet.  I'll  just  vegetate  in  front  of  the  tel- 
evision. 1  should  read  a  book,  stimulate  my  mind.  Maybe  tomorrow.  Anyways,  hooks  only 
excite  one  sense;  television  excites  two.  God,  1  haven't  had  sex  in  forever.  That's  at  minimum 
three  and  potentially  all  five.  1  miss  warm,  smooth  skin  pressed  forcefully  against  mine  and 
small  round  breasts,  the  feel  of  long  hair  falling  on  my  face  as  she  rubs  my  body  ( shit ,  now  I'm 
tired).  Bedtime,  wash  up,  brush,  change  into  my  p-jams,  love  you,  mom .  I  get  in  bed,  turn  off 
the  light.  Wait.  Oh,  veah,  1  did  remember  .  .  .  cigarettes  on  the  night  stand  for  the  morn- 
ing— d  a  m  n  c  i  g  a  ret  t  e  s . 
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1  ine  Bible  paper 

Ivory  pens  aim 

Missiles,  ink  stain 

Bondage 

Bandage 

Baggage  claim 

Check  out 
Exit 

Last  door  left 

tight  leg  wonder  shed 

Turn  back 

Take  haek 

Shallow  minute,  second       u'm< 

Oh,  no... stop  sign 

Go! 
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Paradox  endings 
Lost  skin  never  found 

Interest  dissipates  unto  never 
Never  flee,  tick,  tick 
Forgotten  vast  typography 

Rapid  spell  left  behind 

L^nto  never 

Never  shed  always  remain  sane 


Je$$ica  Tro$ke 


Apartment  2J4 


Larrie  King 


by  Christopher  Bowe$ 

I  or  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I've  been  a  sports  fanatic.  This  may  not  be  apparent  at  first 
except  for  the  various  jersevs  I  occasionally  wear  or  my  absence  from  any  social  event  on 
Sundays  during  football  season.  But  if  you  delve  deeper,  1  prove  freakish  in  that  way  every 
man  in  his  early-twenties  is  about  something.  My  roommate  can  decipher  any  video  game 
being  played  down  the  hall  just  from  the  insipid  sound  effects;  my  brother  collects  jam  band 
b -sides;  and  1  just  happen  to  be  able  to  name  every  NBA  starting  five  from  1992  on. 

Surprisingly,  as  much  of  a  fan  as  I  am,  1  have  never  entertained  the  thought  of  competing 
athletically  at  any  professional  level,  besides  in  my  dreams.  My  athletic  peak  occurred  in  the 
sixth  grade  when  1  exploded  for  forty-two  points  in  a  RE.  class,  and  1  didn't  have  a  very  nim- 
ble or  muscular  body  even  then.  For  my  entire  life,  1  have  been  content  to  analv~e,  critique, 
cheer,  and  boo  from  the  sidelines  without  getting  personally  involved,  that  is  until  1  heard  of 
the  Nathans  Hot  Dog  Eating  Competition  and  a  mysterious  organisation  called  the  1EOCE. 

That  competition,  for  the  uninformed,  is  the  most  important  event  of  the  professional- 
eating  circuit  sanctioned  by  the  International  Federation  of  Competitive  Eating.  Yes,  people 
eat  mammoth  quantities  of  strange  foods  in  timed  races,  earn  a  living  from  it,  and  kids  like  me 
eat  it  all  up  (pun  intended).  Over  the  past  two  years,  1  have  followed  this  growing  sport  with 
my  friend  Pat — because  you  always  need  one  other  guy  around  to  tell  you  something  like  this 
isn't  weird — and  1  methodically  planned  how  1  would  enter  the  league.  I  decided  to  blissful- 
lv  ignore  the  ethical  quandaries  such  activities  summon  up,  treating  the  gluttonous  events  as 
nothing  but  harmless  fun.  Finally,  this  year  at  the  \\ brld  Meat  Pie  Eating  Competition  in  my 
backyard  of  Natchitoches,  I  could  make  a  name  for  myself  as  a  competitive  eater. 

During  the  week  leading  up  to  the  contest,  I  sowed  rumors  around  my  friends,  name- 
dropped  a  few  of  the  eating  greats,  really  let  them  know  I  meant  business.  But  before  1  knew 
it,  the  hype  surrounding  my  rookie  performance  had  spiraled  out  of  control.  As  I  returned  to 
my  room  after  classes  the  Thursday  before  the  event,  my  friend's  girlfriend  asked,  "Meat  pies 
on  Saturday?" 

"Yeah"  1  blushed.  "1  really  think  I'm  going  to  do  it!' 

"How  many  do  you  think  you  can  eat?" 

"Well,  I'm  shooting  for  seventeen"  1  confessed.  When  her  eyes  bugged  out  in  surprise, 
I  explained,  "The  current  world  record  is  sixteen  in  ten  minutes  by  Boyd  Billot.  1  assume 


we'll  he  eating  ten-ounce  pies!' 

A  little  stunned  at  my  knowledge  of  what  .she  thought  was  a  guilty  pleasure  at  most,  she 
managed,  "Good  luek  with  that!' 

And  so  it  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  I  created  a  "Cult  of  Chris?  inadvertently  or 
not,  and  expectations  were  unrealistically  raised  by  both  myself  and  others.  Still,  it  seemed 
easy  enough.  1  would  definitely  hold  my  own  against  everyone  else  there.  At  pizza  buffets 
haek  home,  I  have  eonsumed  up  to  twenty  pieces  before,  and  what's  more,  I'm  the  most  com- 
petitive son  of  a  hitch  in  the  world.  The  force  that  would  keep  me  from  stopping  would  be 
the  determined  face  on  the  gurgitator  next  to  me. 

"The  force  that  would  keep  me  from  stopping  will  be  the  determined  face  on  the  gurgi- 
tator next  to  me,  or  as  they  say  in  France:  'epicurist,'"  1  bragged. 

"Okay,  1  get  it"  my  long-suffering  girlfriend  Andee  replied. 

As  we  drove  with  my  friend  Blake  to  the  event  (both  of  them  toted  cameras),  Andee  con- 
tinued to  indulge  me.  "Becky  and  Sarah  say  good  luck  by  the  way.  They  probably  won't  make 
it  though!' 

"How  did  they  even  know  1  was  competing?" 

"1  don't  know.  Word's  gotten  around.  1  told  Becky  about  it,  actually" 

"How  did  you  make  it  sound"  1  asked.  "Did  you  make  fun  of  me  and  make  it  sound  like 
1  was  really  obsessive  about  it?" 

"No"  she  insisted,  raising  her  hands  in  defense,  "...  well,  kind  of.  You  kind  of  are" 

Maybe  1  was.  Maybe  1  was  setting  myself  up  for  disappointment,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
lose  confidence  now  as  we  left  the  car  and  entered  the  heavy  sun  of  a  mid-September  after- 
noon. Along  the  Cane  River,  nondescript  booths  had  crowded  on  top  of  each  other  selling  the 
exact  same  food  items;  men  in  tank  tops  and  women  in  fanny  packs  ate  alligator  on  sticks. 
Sadly,  this  was  the  most  exciting  event  happening  the  whole  weekend. 

1  headed  to  the  stage  eagerly  and  interrogated  everyone  who  looked  halfway  official,  try- 
ing to  find  out  how  to  sign  up.  A  woman  in  her  mid-thirties,  who  1  would  later  find  out  was 
the  host  for  the  afternoon,  told  me  to  stand  next  to  the  stage.  I  was  in.  If  it  was  that  easy  to 
enter,  the  competition  couldn't  be  very  fierce.  Especially  since  the  first  prize  was  $500, 1  was 
surprised  and  empowered  by  the  sight  of  the  other  eaters  standing  next  to  me,  all  of  whom 
were  burly  fratboy  types. 

"I'm  going  to  eat  thirty"  1  heard  one  boast.  Highly  doubtful.  Have  you  practiced?  1  lave 
you  been  drinking  water  to  stretch  the  contents  of  your  stomach?  Have  you  timed  yourself 
with  meat  pies  in  these  conditions?  Neither  had  1,  but  I  knew  about  that  stuff.  He  didn't 
stand  a  chance. 

The  host  lady  herded  us  onto  the  stage  after  a  few  minutes  and  introduced  a  special 
guest,  professional  eater  "Gentleman"  Joe  Manchetti.  The  man  was  stately,  fat  but  not  as 
enormous  as  you  might  expect,  with  short  black  hair  held  in  place  with  sweat.  1  have  to 
admit,  I  had  never  heard  of  him.  1  had  checked  the  top  30  global  rankings  before  1  left  my 
room,  and  there  was  no  "Gentleman"  Joe  Manchetti  on  those  listings.  When  1  envisioned 
this  event  during  the  week,  1  was  facing  off  against  Takerti  "The  Tsunami"  Kobayashi,  1  ric 


"Badlands"  Booker,  and  Sonya  "The  Black  Widow"  Thomas,  bur  this  schmuck  from 
Connecticut  would  have  to  do.  My  expectations  love  to  get  the  best  of  me. 

The  fratboys  swarmed  around  him  and  softballed  him  some  questions  while  we  were 
waiting  for  a  crowd  to  form.  When  they  grew  tiresome  of  Manchetti,  1  approached  him,  ask- 
ing him  what  was  up  in  as  aggressive  and  competitive  a  manner  as  1  could  muster. 

"Nothing? 

1  took  his  laconic  response  as  an  invitation  to  keep  asking  questions.  "So  are  you  a  mem- 
ber of  the  11  OC1  t"  1  pressed,  letting  him  know  that  1  was  familiar  with  his  trade. 

"1  used  to  be,  but  1  got  out  of  it.  Ever  ranee  this  stuff  started  hitting  the  big  time,  the 
11  OC1  gets  all  the  money,  and  the  eaters  don't  get  shit!' 

"Yeah,  1  know.  1  low  long  doc^  it  take  you  to  hit  the  wall?"  The  wall,  of  course,  i^  the  jar- 
gon used  to  denote  the  moment  when  your  brain  sends  a  synapse  to  your  stomach  telling  you 
you're  full.  Its  when  things  get  difficult,  and  the  bloodthirsty,  uncompromising  spirit  of  a 
winner  is  forced  to  assert  itself. 

Manchetti  conceded:  "It  depends  on  the  food.  I've  never  done  meat  pic^  before,  but  I 
have  competed  in  Jamaican  beef  patties,  which  arc  very  similar.  That  was  an  eight-minute 
competition,  and  1  didn't  hit  the  wall? 

"Well  this  is  a  ten-minute  competition"  1  challenged.  "Maybe  you  will,  and  maybe  you 
won't " 

"Maybe  I  won't"  he  insisted,  the  hardness  of  which  left  me  silent  for  a  beat. 

"So  do  you  have  a  specialty?" 

He  nodded  vigorously.  "Yeah,  I'd  say  wings  are  my  specialty.  In  my  last  competition  1  ate 
.  .  .  about  sixty  wings  in  three  minutes.  But  more  importantly,  not  one  of  those  wings  was 
disqualified!'  The  fratboys  around  me  marveled  at  this  feat;  1  shrugged,  unimpressed.  But 
when  no  one  was  looking,  1  asked  Andee  if  she  got  any  pictures  of  my  audience  with 
"Gentleman"  Joe. 

"About  three  of  them,  baby"  she  assured  me. 

When  the  clock  struck  three,  the  hostess  began  to  court  the  crowd  and  make  introduc- 
tions. Each  of  the  ten  contestants  blandly  stated  their  name,  their  hometown,  and  whether 
or  not  they  were  a  student  at  Northwestern.  When  she  and  the  microphone  met  Manchetti, 
he  hammed  it  up:  "Usually  1  wear  a  tuxedo  to  competitions,  but  it's  just  too  hot  for  me  out 
here.  Yes,  to  answer  all  of  your  questions,  I  have  gone  up  against  the  Japanese  guy,  Kobayashi. 
1  have  to  say  he's  the  only  guy  who  can  beat  me"  I  had  to  hand  it  to  the  guy;  1  admired  his 
swagger.  1  suppose  if  you  earn  your  keep  by  gorging  yourself  on  victuals  as  far  ranging  as  may- 
onnaise and  green  beans,  you  have  to  have  a  lot  of  self-confidence. 

The  contest  was  about  to  begin  any  moment  now.  1  had  planned  on  being  just  as  arro- 
gant as  Manchetti  when  the  host  handed  me  the  microphone.  1  was  completely  ready  to  blab- 
ber: "I'm  Chris  'C-Tank'  Bowes  out  of  Metairic,  Louisiana.  You're  witnessing  the  beginning 
of  my  professional  eating  career.  My  specialty  i^  piz^a"  But  1  just  managed  the  requisite 
information. 

Eight  ten-ounce  meat  pies  were  set  in  front  of  each  contestant,  except  for  Manchetti 
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who  wanted  the  potential  record  seventeen  to  motivate  himself.  The  host  did  everything  she 
could  to  aggrandize  the  event,  name-checking  the  "World  Championship"  and  holding  up  a 
large  dishwashing  tray  with  the  warning:  "You  know  what  this  is  lor!' 

1  hadn't  eaten  the  whole  day  and  was  starving  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  start.  I  could- 
n't wait  to  taste  that  half-moon  pocket  of  ground  beef  and  spices.  As  Survivors  seminal  "I  ye 
of  the  Tiger"  played  over  the  loudspeakers,  the  countdown  began. 

In  my  mind,  my  only  competition  was  Manchetti.  I  scoffed  at  the  fratboys  and  the  two 
last-minute  entries  that  flanked  me,  a  young  girl  and  a  middle-aged  triathlon  runner. 

When  the  crowds  countdown  reached  zero,  I  immediately  stuffed  half  a  meat  pie  into  my 
mouth  and  began  to  chew  furiously.  1  wanted  to  eat  as  fast  as  possible,  cram  as  much  into  my 
belly  as  1  could  before  hitting  the  wall.  The  pie  tasted  horrible;  it  was  dry  and  crusty,  an 
offensive  yellow  color  as  opposed  to  the  palatable  light  brown  1  was  used  to.  Each  time  1  took 
a  bite,  the  soupy  meat  would  shoot  onto  my  check  lewdly.  As  1  downed  my  first  meat  pie  and 
sipped  a  little  water  to  help  ft  on  its  digestive  journey,  1  surveyed  the  scene. 

The  crowd  watched  with  a  mixture  of  embarrassment  and  horror.  For  me,  the  ten  min- 
utes went  by  quickly,  but  I'm  sure  everyone  else  was  checking  his  watch.  Manchetti  had 
downed  a  few  meat  pies,  but  he  wasn't  out  of  reach  yet.  1  was  genuinely  surprised  at  my  other 
opponents'  progress. 

On  the  second  meat  pie  1  began  to  choke  a  little  bit,  so  1  slowed  down  and  drank  some 
water.  Never  before  had  1  cursed  the  process  of  chewing  so  strongly.  It  was  as  if  my  stomach 
was  an  impatient  father  waiting  for  his  family  to  get  into  a  station  wagon,  and  my  jaw  was  his 
young  daughter  lagging  behind  with  four  suitcases.  I  was  sweating  profusely  by  now. 

The  guy  next  to  me  and  the  young  girl  and  the  triathlete  were  all  ahead  of  me,  so  1  began 
to  chew  with  more  purpose,  swallowing  mightily.  Manchetti  had  eaten  five  or  ^ix.  The  host 
bellowed,  "Five  hun-dred  dollars"  to  actuate  the  crowd,  which  then  showed  a  renewed  inter- 
est. One  of  the  fratboys  vomited  behind  me,  which  i&  as  reliable  a  crowd-motivator  as  the 
Wave.  Meanwhile,  a  cheering  section  for  the  fellow  next  to  me  made  its  presence  known;  and 
Andee,  in  the  front  row,  watched  me  with  her  camera  dangling  from  her  neck.  She  didn't 
seem  very  proud. 

As  "Eye  of  the  Tiger"  repeated,  1  knew  I  didn't  have  much  time  left.  1  double-fisted  my 
third  and  fourth  meat  pies,  letting  the  warm,  soupy  meat  scald  my  tongue.  My  stomach  was- 
n't even  full  yet,  1  just  couldn't  get  the  food  down  my  throat  fast  enough. 

The  host  called  time  as  1  shoved  the  remains  of  the  fourth  and  final  crescent  into  my 
mouth;  and  she  and  some  judges  inspected  the  meat  pie  inventory  of  all  the  contestants.  "Six 
and  a  half"  the  host  declared  for  one  of  the  fratboys.  "Six,"  she  called  out  for  another. 
Everyone  had  eaten  about  that  much.  She  announced  ten  for  Manchetti,  which  would  guar- 
antee him  the  win,  even  though  he  still  looked  disappointed.  By  the  time  she  called  out  my 
paltry  four,  1  didn't  care  anymore.  All  1  wanted  to  do  was  sulk  off  the  stage.  1  had  placed  last. 

"I'm  sorry"  1  admitted  on  the  drive  home.  "That  was  a  disgrace.  1  was  a  disappointment 
to  you  and  myself.  The  thing  is,  1  could  have  eaten  four  more.  1  don't  feel  lull  at  all,  but  1  just 
can't  eat  that  fast.  If  it  were  some  kind  of  endurance  test,  1  would  be  able  to  win.  But  unfor- 
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t LinatcK"  1  lamented,  "that's  not  the  direction  the  spon  is  going  inf  1  looked  down  in  disgust 
before  adding  the  afterthought,  "Those  meat  pies  were  nasty? 

"You  know,  it  really  is  okay.  I'm  kind  of  glad  actually.  1  don't  want  to  encourage  this  type 
of  behavior"  Andee  said,  pulling  into  the  dorm  parking  lot. 

"We  had  fun.  Oon't  let  it  gel  you  down"  Blake  included. 

Maybe  they  had  fun,  but  my  dreams  had  vanished  in  a  frantic  ten  minutes.  All  excuses 
aside,  1  knew  then  and  there  that  1  was  not  cut  out  for  professional  athletics.  My  dream  of 
being  the  champion  of  something  had  been  deflated  heartlessly.  For  the  rest  of  my  life,  1 
would  be  relegated  to  the  sidelines,  never  being  able  to  control  my  own  destiny.  I  had 
brushed  shoulders  with  a  giant  of  the  sport,  and  1  had  fallen  miserably  short.  Despite  all  iron- 
ic post  tiring  and  tongue-in  -cheek  boasting,  1  actually  had  a  sizable  emotional  investment  in 
that  silly  competition.  In  my  room,  1  slumped  in  a  chair  and  turned  on  the  second  half  of  the 
LSI  game.  Sipping  a  glass  of  water,  cooling  down  after  the  strenuous  race,  1  helplessly 
watched  and,  begrudgingly,  assumed  my  place. 
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My  favorite  time  of  day 

comes  as  the  darkness  of  night 
captures  the  sky  and  daylight 
struggles  for  one  more  minute 
and  1  feel  like  1  could  drive  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  setting  sun. 

If  the  giant  hands  that  hold  all  that  is 
were  to  shake  our  tiny  snow  globe  not 
only  would  we  all  die,  but  trash  would  fill 
the  air  instead  of  beautiful  white  flakes 
and  we  would  finally  see  the 
giant  mess  we've  made. 

April  Dickson 


he  shaped  his,  words  out  in  the  open 
a  sculptor  of  idyllic  clouds 
little  mists  manipulated,  mashed 
by  fists  that  swirled  about. 
Stretched  and  pulled  then  pushed 
together,  sculpture  finished, 
his  hands  fell  down. 


her  lips,  they  moved  in  consequence 

of  plucking  sounds  out  of  the  air. 

wavelengths  like  fish  under  brimming  sea 

she  caught  with  precise  symmetry. 

cutting  at  the  right  vibration 

their  scales  fell  off  with  perfect  pitch, 

but  with  no  more  intonation 

her  lips  together  dwelled  suffixed. 


he  stood  stock  still  with  head  down  low, 

a  monk  during  his  year  of  silence.  v"^ 

meditations  escaping  the  words  on  page,    /^5i) 

paper  flitting,  evading  the  tranquil  stage, 

communicating  with  mystical  means 

his  divinity  defying  all  coverings 

like  a  voice  in  the  darkness,  never  seen. 


his  eyes,  they  flashed  between  the  glass 

that  rested  upon  his  nose,  enduring 

and  moved  in  turn  with  each  succession 

the  rise  and  fall  of  his  prose,  securing 

a  Hash  of  light  with  each  glance  made, 

captured  the  eyes  oi  listeners'  gaze 

and  enraptured  all  in  oratical  ways. 

Marlinda  Pruden 
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There  we  stand,  humanity,  on  the 
1  dgc  of  the  ravine 

Gating  at  our  future  with  the  eyes 

Of  a  blind  man. 

What  of  our  future?  In  the  vasmess 

Ahead — what  could  be — the 

Domain  of  fate — a  bubble  full 

Of  possibilities  that  float  around 

Like  clouds  in  the  sky  All 

Shapes  and  si'^es.  Can  we  reach 

In  and  grab  our  destiny, 

Choosing  for  ourselves  what  will  be, 

Or  rather  do  we  leap  into  the 

Ravine  and  splash  around  in  the 

River  of  possibilities  hoping 

That  in  the  randomness  we 

Grasp  greatness.  Ahead  the 

Massive  mesa  glows  with  the  light  of  heaven, 

Abeaeon  to  those  who  are  ready  to 

Make  the  fateful  climb  out  of  the  primordial. 

Ready  to  faee  the  trials  and  the  blaek  night. 

let  when  the  trials  pass  and  the  blackness  fades 

We  stand  in  the  shadow  of  a  monster  seemingly 

Impossible  to  overcome. 

It  is  then  that  the  great  step 

Forward  and  achieve  the  ascent. 

Now  they  stand  atop  the  greatest  of  the  mounds, 

Gating  not  down  at  what  they  have  already  achieved, 

But  upward,  to  the  stars,  what  they  have  vet  to  achieve 
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Stacey  Dawson 


many  misconceptions, 

not  necessarily  green 

would  have  needed  a  ship  .  .  .  and  a  time  machine 

long-necked  primitive  people 
extended  instrumental  improvisations 
Spitting  sunflower  seeds  .  .  .  nuts  and  all 

jug  bands  and  psychedelic  rock 
unencumbered  by  bundled  possessions 
ambled  down  the  sidewalk  like  machinery 

grand  brick  and  limestone  buildings 

were  the  front  doors  to  freedom 

with  a  touch  of  grey  .  .  .  union-supplied  signs 

an  informational  picket  line 

was  a  husband  squeezing  a  thermos 

and  needed  a  liver  transplant  ...  an  ambitious  restoration 

this  anthem  of  the  Sun 

deteriorated  in  the  fierce  weather 

went  out  and  got  drunk  .  .  .  totally  liberated 

and  enormous  mountains  of  food 

chipped  away  the  rights  of  working  America 

in  sweaty  grey  hair  .  .  .  the  workingman's  dead 


Ben  Hale 
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1  wake  to  the  warm  sunlight  on  my  face, 

Thinking  to  myself,  it  was  a  dream,  a  horrible  place. 

I  sit  up  in  bed,  reality  sinks  in — 

Thai  was  no  dream,  thai  horrible  place  again. 

1  feel  emptiness — something  is  missing, 

1  know  its  you.   I'm  hoping  and  wishing 

That  the  motions  are  easy  to  go  through, 

But  the  feelings  are  hard.  Its  so  easy  to  miss  you. 

You  lived  a  fast  life,  rushing  in  and  rushing  out, 

Always  living  life  to  the  fullest,  no  doubt. 

Could  you  have  known  that  your  life  would  be  eut  short? 

You  loved  all  you  eould  'til  it  was  your  time  to  part. 

Your  family  hangs  on  to  every  memory,  good  or  bad, 

Cherishing  each  one — happy,  angry,  or  sad. 

Your  legacy  lives  on  in  your  children's  eves. 

With  the  help  of  your  family,  they  don't  have  to  say  their  goodbyes. 

You  will  always  be  beautiful  and  always  be  young, 

Rut  your  time  was  up,  and  your  song  has  been  sung. 

All  you  ever  wanted  was  to  be  happy  and  at  peace. 

I'm  sure  that  you're  happy  now,  and  your  worries  have  ceased. 

The  Lord  was  ready  for  you  even  though  we  wanted  you  here. 

Dear  angel  in  heaven,  please  watch  over  us  close, 
The  family  and  friends  that  loved  vou  the  most. 


Tammy  C.  Ebarb 
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for  Hunter  S.  Thompson 

"It  is  true  that  with  him,  as  with  all  men  of  his  kind,  every  shock,  every  pain,  every  untoward 
predicament  at  once  called  forth  the  wish  to  find  an  escape  m  death!' 

1  lerman  Hesse,  Steppenwolf 


Moments  before  holding  this  gun,  he  had  been  talking  to  his  son  about  life  and  death,  free- 
dom and  slavery,  justice  and  crime.  He  couldn't  remember  any  of  the  conversation,  fust  the 
look  in  his  son's  eyes.  That  gla^ed-ovcr  look  when  the  mind  has  traveled  elsewhere,  followed 
by  the  common  "uh-huh"  and  "yeah"  which  spill  out  to  feign  interest  when  attention  is  lost, 
but  he  kept  talking  anyway  and  sipping  on  a  glass  of  scotch.  He  too  lost  interest  in  the  con- 
versation. A  whole  career  based  on  words — words  that  at  first  he  felt  could  move  mountains, 
well  now  they  couldn't  even  move  his  bowels — but  he  kept  on  going,  though,  like  his  words 
would  finally  do  something.  Like  his  words  would  take  shape  and  become  the  army  he  so 
wanted  to  march  into  D.C.  and  drag  that  loser  out  of  office.  He  remembered  standing  on  th 
White  House  lawn,  Nixon  rushing  bv  while  all  sound  and  movement  were  swept  away  by  p 
poller  blades.  He  was  there  on  Nixon's  last  day  as  president  when  n/s  words  had  made  a  dif- 
ference. Now  years  later,  he  tried  to  use  his  words  to  change  things  again;  it  must  have 
seemed  that — at  this  moment,  as  with  his  son — all  those  words  meant  nothing,  chat  all  soci- 
ety was  staring  at  him  with  those  same  glased-over  eyes;  uninterested  in  the  words  he  had  to 
Say,  uninterested  in  the  things  he  had  said  a  million  times  before.  Then  for  the  first  time,  he 
Stopped  talking.  He  had  finally  had  enough  with  words.  He  told  his  son  good  night  and 
entered  his  study  with  the  intention  of  having  one  last  drink;  instead,  he  quenched  his  thirst 
with  a  bullet  from  the  gun  he  was  holding.  That  ended  his  words,  and  that  culminated  his 
struggle  against  Republican  power,  and  that  showed  he  could  no  longer  live  in  this  world. 
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Kyle  Carter 
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The  rosea  droop  lifelessly  in  their  miniature  pot. 

Petals,  dry  and  lifeless,  hang  by  a  thread, 

pitiful  in  their  last  attempts  to  cling  to  the  stem. 
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Thorns  jut  out  perversely,  like  tiny  erect  hairs 

suspended  in  the  murky  water  of  the  crystal  vase, 

silently  proclaiming  their  resonance  even  after  the  flower's  death. 

I  wrap  my  fingers  around  the  rough  stems 
and  wrench  the  roses  from  their  grave, 
gasping  as  the  barbs  penetrate  my  flesh, 
rip  through  my  skin  like  a  thousand  tiny  blades. 

Gathering  the  petals  of  a  fallen  rose, 

1  wipe  the  blood  from  my  hands, 

smooth  the  wrinkled  skin  of  the  petals, 

pity  their  dying  brilliance  in  contrast  to  my  cradled  palms  of  red. 

Victoria  Kri$ta  Jenkins 
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The  sun's  waves  glide 
upon  the  earth  where 
the  light  is>  then  recycled 
and  shipped  to  street 
corners  around  the  worlc 


in  tiny  glass  bulbs 

that  turn  night  into  day, 

by  creating  an  overall  reflection 

of  the  sun  upon  a  nearby 

river;  when  the  sun  sets 


inside  the  glass,  it  is  recycled 
and  shipped  worldwide 
once  again,  reflecting  its 
light  upon  the  river  that  flows 
and  carries  the  sun  downstream. 


Brad  Laffitte 


OK,  Hiana,  remember, 

The  night  is  a  piece  of  meat 

And  everything  is  so  juicy  beneath  it 

Beneath  these  billowing  skies 

Meaty  darkness,  you  bleed  enough, 
Hiana,  put  this  together  for  me, 
The  clouds,  the  thoughts,  put 
I  verything  inside  your  forehead 

Beneath  the  brush  stroke  dimples  of  night 
Make  my  soul  a  carcass 
My  desert  light  a  forest 

We  are  spinning  directionless,  Diana 

The  noise  of  thunder  a  home 
Among  this  trash  of  millions 
Among  the  meaty  darkness 

With  curved  hooks  in  the  clouds 
The  night  comes,  a  slow  burn 
A  face  to  these  starry  billions 

Diana,  don't  turn  away 
This  is  for  us 

This  dream,  this  black 
This  white  dot  galactica, 
This  torrent, 
This  bloody  white  starry  meat 


Don't  make  me  hold  your 
Face  to  these  nebulan  quarries 
This  is  for  us 
These  atmospheres  that 
Reach  above,  through  the  dark 

Forming  mines  where  juicy 
Fverything  comes  from 
OK  remember,  Diana 


Stoney  Brown 
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Tool  Shed 


Edgar  Louvs  Schiro,  Jr. 


zoo  Kilometers 


Larrie  K'ng 
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Sin  Plomo 


fcdgar  Louis  Ochiro,  Jr. 


/  Dream  in  Black  and  White  and 
Shades  of  Gray 


Jcsjse  Butler 
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Contract 


Andec  Savoy 


Awkward 
Femininity 

Andee  Savoy 


Full  1$  Not 

Heavy  a$ 

Empty 

Andee  Oavoy 


i  sketch  faces  in  the  margins 

of  my  notebooks,  miniature  critics 

surround  scraps  of  language. 

they're  hostile,  it's  never 

good  enough,  so  i  scrape  ink 

to  maintain  checks  and  balances. 

and  while  1  suppose  1  could 
draw  their  mocking  smiles  shut, 
1  always  tend  to  be  more  spiteful. 

so  instead  their  grins  stretch  farther 
across  the  page,  teeth  crack 
and  separate,  mked  rotten. 

the  faces  grow  fat  and  sweaty. 

pockmarks  like  potholes 
sink  into  their  cheeks. 

they  are  balding,  as  they  creep  past 
middle  age,  and  their  skulls  (when  i  give 
them  skulls)  are  like  dead  light  bulbs. 
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and  in  an  act  of  final  punishment 

i  pencil  in  their  miniature  critics  to  tell 

them  they're  never  good  enough. 

sometimes,  when  i  feel  generous, 

i  give  them  hands,  let  them  press  their 

hands  against  their  ears 

and  sometimes  i  let  them  close  their  baggy, 
bloodshot  eyes,  but  only  after  i've  drawn  in 
mirrors  and  made  them  stare  for  hours. 


but  too  often,  i  think,  these  wincing  faces 
with  wiry  fingers  hiding  their  features, 
look  all  too  much  like  self-portraits. 


Danny  Jackson  -Pierce 
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Well  hello,  no  person  God;  for  I 

1  [ardly  saw  you  sitting  there  before 

You  belched  and  frightened  me;  O,  Lord, 

My  spirits  are  fragile  and  fried. 

1,  like  a  nonbcliever,  am  surprised 

By  your  aberration  in  my  loft. 

But  O!  You  appeared  sueh  as  a  moth, 

Quietly  taking  a  seat  as  1  lie 

In  my  bed  with  the  eovers  quite  rumpled. 

1  dreamt  of  midnight  swims  and  Pompeii, 

But  abruptly  woke  and  stumbled 

To  the  icebox,  then  I  saw  you  sitting. 

You're  more  handsome  than  they  say, 

1  apologise  for  seeming  frayed. 

Emily  Perkins 
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Symbols  of  fertility 
Forced  into  my  reality 
Children  stretching  mv  nude  parts 
Men  groping  what  remains 

Quiet  eyes  of  dignity 
Withstanding  my  own  purity 
Breathing  social  silence 
Calming  my  inner  pains 

Bearing  the  strain  inevitably 
This  I  tell  you  honestly 
I'm  exhausted  by  the  punishment 
Of  being  painted  black  and  blue 

Forgetting  my  individuality 
My  essence  and  my  quality 
Stretching  out  my  legs 
To  produce  another  one  of  you 


Le$leeAnn  Toney 
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Tike  RifoceiP 


by  Sharon  Johnson 


The  rocks  were  hot  and  smooth  to  our  small,  restless  feet  as  my  sister  and  1  danced  a  butter- 
fly flight  across  them  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  nomadic  river,  renowned  for  its  catch  of  chi- 
nooks,  some  that  weighed  40  pounds.  Its  etirrent  traveled  through  massive  redwood  groves, 

forming  a  natural  contrast  to  the  emerald  green  river.  Trout  and  salmon  made  their  way 
upstream,  and  my  father  interrupted  their  journey  on  a  lucky  fishing  daw  L'nusually  shaped 
rocks  and  pebbles  edged  the  nverhank,  forming  a  playground  of  cracks,  crevices,  and  crea- 
tures waiting  to  be  explored. 

There  was  time  for  a  quick  swim,  an  introduction  of  our  family  ro  rhe  river.  My  brother, 
David,  was  nearby.  1  le  was  a  typical  teenager  of  the  early  sixties,  greased  hair  and  matching 
au  it  tide,  sporting  knee-length  blue-jean  eutoffs  over  his  muscular,  suntanned  body.  He  was 
airing  up  rhe  rafts  and  inner  tubes  and  sorting  through  fishing  taekle  under  the  keen  obser- 
vation of  a  heron  eireling  overhead.  Clanging  noises  of  utensils,  cookware,  and  aluminum 
folding  ehairs  came  from  within  the  tent  where  my  parents  were  unpacking.  My  sister  helped 
with  the  folding  tables  and  bedrolls.  Evervone  pitched  in  to  gather  logs  and  limbs  for  the  fire. 

These  activities  went  by  quickly  though  it  seemed  like  hours  to  me.  The  sun  was  moving 
overhead  between  ragged  clouds,  allowing  the  mountains  to  peep  in  between  them  at  this 
family  intruding  into  their  wilderness.  Snow  sparkled  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
embracing  the  mountain  as  our  family  embraced  the  river  beneath.  Each  spring,  the  snow 
trickled  down  the  mountainside  replenishing  the  river.  When  frequent  heavy  rains  would 
blast  out  the  river  bottom,  shallow  depths  were  created  with  deeper  ones  disguised  among 
the  uneven  bottom.  These  deeper  pools,  refracting  mirrors  of  sunlight  everywhere,  could  foil 
unsuspecting  swimmers  into  their  abyss. 

The  western  sun  glistened  across  the  river  like  the  jewels  of  a  royal  crown.  Across  the 
waters,  the  mountains  seemed  to  command  the  river  to  lie  at  its  feet,  awaiting  any  small 
request  from  its  majesty  above.  We  who  wTere  small  and  young  felt  awed  in  the  presence  of 
the  towering  mountains  but  felt  less  ehallenged  by  its  servant  below,  the  river. 

As  inquisitive  as  anyone  else  my  age,  1  had  sei~ed  the  moment  to  discover.  1  eared  noth- 
ing for  the  warnings  to  keep  close  to  the  shallow  side  of  the  river.  Considering  the  conse- 
quences with  the  rationale  of  a  five  year  old,  I  found  it  an  aeeeptable  risk  to  venture  farther 
and  farther  from  the  safety  of  the  side.  Past  the  watermelons  safely  embedded  in  the  larger 
boulders,  1  hobbled  out  to  the  deep,  dark  center  of  the  river.  My  older  sister  was  farther 
behind  me.  She  was  busy  with  her  own  investigations  of  roeks,  tadpoles,  and  water  creatures, 
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50  I  ventured  still  farther  with  little  attention  from  my  supposed  supervision. 

1  eased  toward  the  deep  blue  center,  finding  the  sandy  bottom  with  my  toes  and  making 
sure  that  if  1  bobbed  just  $o,  1  could  go  a  step  farther.  Occasionally,  I  looked  back  to  make 
sure  1  could  see  the  roeks,  my  sister,  and  my  family.  Ahead,  I  could  make  out  the  shadowy 
image  of  a  fish  lurking  beneath  the  water.  Just  one  step  closer,  I  could  almost  put  my  hands 
on  it. 

The  water  was  just  as  blue  under  the  surface.  With  my  eyes  open,  1  could  see  the  exact 
form  of  the  larger  boulders,  bearing  the  weight  of  my  hobbling  feet  and  toes.  The  darting  fish 
long  gone,  1  realised  that  I  must  try  to  move  toward  the  shallow  side  of  the  shore  to  the  safe- 
ty of  my  family.  The  uneven  bottom  allowed  the  river  current  to  sweep  me  along  as  if  I  were  a 
twig  dctaehed  from  one  of  the  fallen  tree  limbs  that  often  floated  along  the  river's  currents. 
The  gritty  river  sand  accompanied  the  water  that  I  was  now  beginning  to  swallow.  What  a 
trick  this  river  had  played  on  me!  How  the  mountain  loomed  to  entice  me  with  its  reflections 
over  the  blue  water!  Why  didn't  1  listen  to  anyone?  The  river  just  called  to  me,  and  it  didn't 
seem  like  it  was  getting  that  deep.  What  made  me  think  1  was  stronger  than  the  mountain  or 
elever  enough  to  out-manuever  the  river  current?  Then  1  spotted  it — the  corner  of  my  broth- 
er's white  raft. 

I  felt  my  brothers  grip  around  my  arm,  and  1  clutched  it  with  both  my  cold  hands,  which 
were  now  as  blue  as  the  water.  The  white  raft  carried  us  both  to  the  safety  of  the  smooth,  hot 
rocks  jutting  from  the  riverbank.  My  mother  declared  me  well  enough  to  play  again,  but  only 
inside  the  tent  and  far  from  the  courtship  of  the  river.  The  evening  sun  had  warmed  the  tent . 
',  It  was  a  canopy  of  safety  for  this  river-worn  visitor.  1  pecked  out  the  front  of  the  tent  to  see 
my  brother  making  a  teepee  out  of  firewood.  1  knew  the  fire  would  burn  well  because  he  had 
made  it. 

The  fire  smoldered  into  chunks  of  red-hot  wood  and  cinder.  We  forced  our  marshmal- 
lows  onto  unwilling  sticks,  interrupting  their  destiny  to  become  great  towering  trees,  and 
charring  our  marshmallows  to  perfection.  Bedrolls  under  the  open  skies  gave  tis  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  stars.  The  snow-capped  mountains  stood  guard  over  the  river,  less  threatening 
now.  The  resting  river  gurgled  against  the  roeks,  softly  splashing  away  my  fears.  1  had  become 
one  with  the  majesty  and  her  servant.  My  family  was  nearby;  1  was  not  afraid. 
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Pink  wool  cap 
worn  by  the  student  as  she 
makes  her  wav  down  the  stairs 
crying  to  get  to  class. 

Winter  grey  clouds 
hang  over  the  horizon  that 
hasten  the  seasonal  shift 
from  cool  to  cooler. 


Brown  tweed  jacket 

covering  the  stature  of  the  professor 

who  is  passing  the  girl, 

smiling  and  nodding  his  head. 

Small  golden  leaf 

from  the  oak  that  stands 

to  the  cast  of  the  pan, 

its  branches  barren  by  the  chilly  breeze. 

Light  airy  gust 

Spins  the  golden  leaf  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  cement  staircase,  finding  itself 
crushed  under  the  young  lady's  $\2,z  5s. 

Distant  clock  tower 
breaks  the  silence  of  the  courtyard 
with  the  opening  chimes  of  the  hour 
causing  the  girl  to  glance  at  her  wrist. 


One,  two,  three 

chimes  of  the  bell,  the  beginning  of  class, 

and  the  lady  hurries  to  the 

entrance  of  her  hall. 
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Robert  Tummonjs 


The  blood  of  my  sins  flows  like  a  river  of  desperation  as  my  vision  ^^ 

washes  over  this  treaehery.  Can  you  still  quiver  out  a  smile,  my 
masoehistie  love?  Has  your  wailing  soul  ceased  to  throb  at  the  tor- 
ment I  bestow?  1  witness  you,  my  withered  lover,  stretching  your 
pain  aeross  my  floor.  Before  this,  it  was  my  macabre  words  that 
Strangled  your  life  to  the  point  of  breaking.  Before  this,  I  believed  it 
was  your  flaws  that  plagued  my  life,  but  now  1  see  my  hatred  engulf- 
ing your  innoeent  body.  Now  1  see  my  flaws  roaring  anguish  on  your 
existence .  As  you  weep  upon  my  timber  in  agony,  1  weep  in  shame, 
in  disgrace,  but,  most  of  all,  in  sorrow.  This  sadistic  fate  1  granted 
you  screams  devastation  upon  my  conscience.  My  ravaged  love,  did 
you  not  see  the  depths  of  my  corrupted  soul,  the  horrid  malice  seep- 
ing from  me?  Why  would  you  not  flee  from  my  passionate — my  eruel 
love?  You  alone  have  aided  me  in  beholding  the  animosity  1,  this 
foul-hearted  antagonist,  pass  for  my  character.  Only  a  loathsome, 
vile  mis-creation  could  be  capable  of  shattering  my  goddess.  The 
perfection  that  i&  you  still  shines  through  the  crimson  tint  of  my 
madness.  Your  beauty  has  faded  through  the  scarlet  assailment  that 
this  fiend  who  malevolently  lurks  over  you,  this  devil  that  hovers 
above  his  prey  deliciously,  has  granted  with  excessive  generositv 
unto  your  feeble  frame.  No  penance  can  be  too  great  for  my  horrid 
treason  against  my  love.  Now  1  grasp  the  blade  firmly,  but  with  some 
miniscule  malice  left.  All  life  should  end  with  a  tear.  Now  1  cry;  now 
I  weep  .  .  . 

Nicholas  Dupree 
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Pve  fallen  in  love  with 
the  smell  of  our  sweat 
bleeding  together  in  our 
clothes  and  pores 
and  rising  above  us 
as  we  lie 
vegetating 
and  to  ourselves. 

Hot  water  running 
down  my  back 

makes  it  only  a  memory, 
and  I  begin  to  hate 
i he  steneh  of  the  soap 
lathered  on  my  skin. 

And  I'm  standing,  ankle-deep 
in  the  tepid  beauty  of  our  filth, 
and  the  soap  in  my  eyes 
is  just  a  distraction. 
I'll  savor  this  moment. 

1  cover  the  drain. 


Danny  Jackson  -Pierce 
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Fiction  by  Charlotte  Spradling 

Gathering  her  mail  from  the  box  at  the  end  of  the  drive,  Patrice  FeBleu  scurried  from  the  street, 
pausing  to  look  cautiously  upward  toward  the  angry  sky.  The  wind,  as  promised,  began  to  gather 
its  steely  ammunition.  Purple  fists  of  rage  in  the  cloudy  sky  were  beginning  to  roll  in  from  the 
south.  Now  was  not  the  time  to  second  guess  her  decision  to  stay,  and  each  look  at  Francie  rein- 
forced her  decision. 

"Francie,  Francie!  Hurry,  girl,  hurry!"  Patrice  called.  The  snow-white  poodle  sported  semi- 
curly  fn'2£  cropped  close  to  the  skin,  except  for  the  long  ankle  bands,  wavy  ears,  and  powder-puff 
roll  on  the  top  of  her  head.  Each  leg  was  styled  in  cotton-ball  fashion,  hair  bouncing  frivolously 
with  each  step.  Francie's  little  prance  gently  jostled  her  miniature  body  as  she  pressed  forward — 
fighting  the  wind. 

"Come  on,  come  on"  Patrice  encouraged  her  as  she  struggled  to  hold  open  the  outer  storm 
door  for  the  twelve -year -old  pooch.  Astrategic  gale  stole  a  piece  of  mail  out  of  her  hand,  shooting 
it  upward  in  a  funnel  away  from  her  grasp.  The  excitement  from  the  previous  day  had  caused  her 
to  forget  about  collecting  the  mail  and  the  newspaper.  Now,  she  would  surely  have  the  time  to  read 
them  while  waiting. 

"Mom,  you  can't  stay  here"  Jolene  had  pleaded.  Patrice's  only  daughter  had  begged  her  the 
day  before  to  come  with  them.  "We'll  find  somewhere  further  inland  where  we'll  all  be  safe  togeth- 
er!' 

"Jolene,  what  chu  think?  I  made  up  ma  mand;  your  Uncle  Bobby,  he  needs  you  to  drive  him.  1 
be  right  here  wait'in  for  you  when  it's  ova.  1  see  you  in  a  day  or  two,  and  even  if  it  takes  longer,  the 
cabinets  are  slap  full  of  food.  You  know  the  pantry  has  stacks  of  water — enough  for  months.  Jolene, 
we  be  fine,  sha!"  Patrice  had  struggled  for  years  to  overcome  the  thickness  of  her  French  Cajun 
accent,  but  sometimes,  when  she  got  overly  excited,  the  expressions  flowed  like  the  floats  at  Mardi 
Gras.  "Go  now — Bobby,  he  need  you'.' 

Bobby  Lu2;on  was  Patrice's  younger  brother  and  only  living  relative  besides  Jolene. 
Progressive  muscular  dystrophy  affected  his  movements  and  at  times  made  his  breathing  difficult . 
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Laborious  steps  defined  his  mobility  thai  was  assisted  by  two  metal  arm  braces.  1  lis  fragile  legs 

swung  like  a  pendulum  in  unison  between  the  braces;  with  each  completed  step  he  would  pause 
to  stand  and  push  ofl  again.  For  the  last  sixteen  years,  his  dependence  on  his  older  sister  and  his 

niece  had  fractured  his  pride.  Before  his  condition  had  compromised  his  ability  to  walk,  he  had 
maintained  his  own  home  and  driven  himself  to  work  ai  the  New  Orleans  Pori  Authoriiv.  When 
his  disease  progressed,  his  young  wife  had  lefi  him  nursing  a  crushed  spirit  and  spiraling  into  a  pit 

of  pity.  Pai  rice  had  become  his  source  of  Strength.  When  she  became  a  widow,  it  was  decided  that 
they  would  consolidate  their  belongings  and  assets,  maintain  their  small  family  unit,  and  face  life 
together  in  her  house  located  on  the  east  bank  suburbs  of  New  Orleans.  New  I  )rleans  was  i  he  only 
home  they  had  ever  known,  and  now,  nature's  fierce  wrath  was  predicted  to  instantly  steal  it  all 
away. 

Pausing  safely  inside  the  brick  ranch,  Patrice  turned  over  in  her  head  yesterdays  scene  with 
Bobby  and  Jolene  [ust  before  she  convinced  them  to  depart.  Bobby's  deep  voice  had  boomed  loud- 
ly throughout  the  small  house,  his  own  accent  draped  with  their  ancestry. 

"Patrice,  you  can't  stay.  It's  a  big  one;  it's  a  big  one,  sha!  We  should  stay  togeder?  Still  a  hand- 
some man  in  his  mid-forties,  he  rebuked  her  decision  to  stay  and  demanded  that  she  come  with 
them.  "You  can't  do  dis,  Patrice.  We  all  stay  togeder,  you  know — you  know  dat's  de  wcy  it  \5, 
Patrice.  We  promise  we  stay  togeder — you  brcaak  your  promise?  Huh,  huh,  Patrice?  You  breaak 
your  promise?"  Leaning  on  his  crutches,  his  head  hobbled  with  each  question.  She  stood  stone- 
faced,  unwavering,  silent.  Once  again,  the  sinking  feeling  of  losing  to  his  sister  crept  into  his  stom- 
ach ;  wrestling  with  his  braces  he  turned,  but  this  time,  not  without  a  fight.  "You  craa2y,  Patrice — 
you  know  dat — 1  can't  make  you  do  nothin!'  His  voice  fading,  "Nobody  make  Patrice  do  nothin!' 

Patrice,  a  stylishly  petite  middle-aged  woman  with  dyed  auburn  hair  and  golden  highlights, 
Stooped  to  sweep  Lrancie  into  her  arms  and  cradled  her  on  her  breast.  Her  locks  fell  in  soft,  shoul- 
der-length waves,  giving  her  a  seductive  Susan  Sarandon  look.  Her  once  taut  muscles  were  begin- 
ning to  lose  their  elasticity,  a  condition  not  yet  apparent  to  anyone  but  her.  She  hid  it  well  that  she 
was  a  menopausal  fifty-two-year-old  tease,  sensitive  to  even  the  slightest  intrusion  of  unwanted 
pounds.  As  a  store  manager  for  a  downtown  ladies  boutique,  she  had  unsympathetically  observed 
aging  women  cry  over  their  inability  to  camouflage  rolls  of  fat  bulging  from  under  their  bra,  under- 
arms, and  dimple-laden  thighs.  She  vowed  that  this  was  something  she  would  never  tolerate  in  her 
own  body,  but  now,  no  amount  of  exercise  seemed  to  diminish  the  growing  pouch  around  her  mid- 
section. 

Jolene  was  a  quiet,  passive  child  but  Patrice  found  nurturing  her  difficult  after  Charles  died. 
1  01  Patrice,  time  had  stood  still,  but  for  Jolene  it  had  not.  Over  the  years  she  had  not  noticed 
Jolene's  loneliness  nor  had  she  noticed  her  blossom  into  a  tender,  desirable  Cajun  rose.  Now  at 
twenty,  Jolene  was  still  waiting  for  the  day  that  her  mother  would  give  her  just  a  morsel  of  the 
attention  that  she  gave  to  Lrancie. 

1  Torn  the  time  of  her  father's  death  when  Jolene  was  nine,  she  would  uselessly  chastise  her 
mother.  "Mom,  you  shouldn't  smoke;  it's  bad  for  you.  It  makes  your  teeth  yellow  and  gives  you  bad 
breath?  Jolene's  warnings  fell  innocuously  and  assuredly  unnoticed  when  most  weeknights  Pat  rice 
would  sit  on  the  oversized  sofa  in  the  living  room,  her  legs  curled  so  Francie  could  ball  up  in  the 
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crook  of  them  co  sleep  while  gently  being  stroked. 

Periodically,  the  glow  from  Patrice's  cigarette  would  sting  the  darkness  like  a  flashing  neon 
sign,  and  between  puffs  she  hummed  her  favorite  tune,  "Memory"  from  the  Broadway  play  Cacs. 

She  loved  it  so  much  that  she  had  set  it  as  her  cell  phone  ringtone,  and  each  evening  in  her  mind, 
she  played  over  and  over  her  favorite  scene.  Grizabella,  the  aging  glamour-cat  whose  once  lustrous 
beauty  was  now  consumed,  would  limp  through  the  cold,  deserted  city  streets;  her  once  vibrant 
mottled  coat  hung  loosely  in  matted  balls.  She  sang  as  she  ambled  coward  the  "heavy-side  lavcr" 
where  all  cats  waited  their  turn  to  be  reborn.  It  was  Gri^abella's  mournful  rendition  of  "Memory" 
that  sedated  Patrice's  aching  emotional  welts  and  soothed  her  loneliness.  1  ler  ninth  wedding 
anniversary  with  Charles  would  be  forever  etched  like  a  scratched  record  in  her  mind  as  she  cried 
when  Grizabella  faded  from  the  screen  in  a  puff  of  London  mist;  but  more  memorable  than  that 
was  her  first  view  of  Francie  as  the  alabaster  pup  crawled  on  shaky  legs  from  beneath  their  bed, 
whimpering  pitifully.  Francie  became  her  most  treasured  gift  after  Charles  died  the  next  day.  After 
that,  Patrice  and  Jolene's  roles  reversed;  mothering  Patrice  became  Jolene's  untimely  portion. 

" You're  going  out  again  tonight,  huh,  Mom?"  Jolene  became  watchful  over  her  mother,  and  in 
the  pain  of  neglect,  Jolene  drew  close  to  her  uncle,  Fventually,  Patrice's  thrill  in  life  had  evolved  into 
Saturday  night  trips  to  the  French  Quarter  where  she  pretended  that  she  was  a  tourist.  It  seemed 
to  ease  the  pain  of  losing  her  companion,  her  eternal  lover.  Branded  in  her  memorv  was  the  sight 
of  his  white  Pontiac  Firebird  being  lifted  from  the  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  Blue  paint  streaked  the 
sides,  revealing  that  he  had  been  sideswiped,  forced  from  the  road  bv  some  careless  soul  void  of 
compassion — leaving  him  entombed  to  drown  a  merciless  death.  The  shock  of  his  drowning  that 
horrid,  tortuous  way  had  left  her  both  numb  and  raw  at  the  same  time. 

Charles  had  never  slighted  Patrice  of  attention.  He  gave  her  more  than  any  woman  ever 
deserved  and  more  than  she  would  ever  be  able  to  receive  again.  But  on  Saturdav  nights  in  order 
to  cope,  she  would  make  her  pilgrimage  to  the  French  Quarter  where  she  could  fantasize  and  pre- 
tend that  someone  desired  and  appreciated  her  luminous  bcautv.  Catching  the  bus  to  the 
Riverwalk,  she  would  wait  until  an  attractive  stranger  caught  her  attention,  then  casually  she 
would  lower  Francie  to  the  sidewalk,  intentionally  revealing  a  tad  bit  too  much  cleavage  for  the 
unsuspecting  admirer. 

Her  retail  experience  had  taught  her  how  to  dress  seductively  without  appearing  sleazy. 
What  looked  cheap  on  others  became  14-carat  gold  on  her.  Alow-cut  top  slightly  falling  off  bronze- 
glittered  shoulders  with  capri  pants  that  fit  like  cellophane  wTap  around  her  valentine  hips  was  her 
usual  style.  She  steered  clear  of  whorish-looking  stilettos  and  opted  for  mid-heeled,  open-toed 
sandals  to  keep  her  from  appearing  wanton.  She  loved  feeling  small  and  helpless.  Loose,  dangling 
hoop  earrings  gave  her  the  exotic  look  she  wanted,  but  Miss  Francie  was  her  final,  crowning  acces- 
sory— always  styled  in  her  royal  blue  or  raspberry  red  rhinestone-studded  collar — quite  noticeable 
against  her  pearl  coat  and  matching  crimson  nails.  Hurricanes  and  cold  winter  were  the  only 
things  interrupting  their  weekend  excursions. 

"Jolene,  1  have  to  stay.  Francie  won't  travel  well,  and  1  will  have  to  go  back  into  work  as  soon 
as  this  is  all  over.  1  can't  leave  Francie — she  will  be  afraid"  Patrice  said. 

Once  again,  Bobbv  pleaded,  "Patrice,  there  won't  be  no  job  to  come  back  to.  Its  Friaday 
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haven't  you  nonce  that  everything  is  shut  daown.  THERE'S  A  REASOlS  FOR  THAT,  YOl 

K\  I  )\\  I  I  se  common  sense!  The  phone  liancs — they  will  all  be  daown; you  be  cm  off  from  us,  Ya 
know  ft  will  pra'bly  flood? 

"That's  right,  Mom,  please  don't  do  this.  Francie  will  be  one?  Jolencs  brow  was  scrunched  in 
youthful  wrinkles  chat  disappeared  once  her  exaggerated  expression  expired.  "You  can  leave  her 
\ood  and  water;  she  has  stayed  by  herself  before!5 

Resting  her  chin  on  the  arm  oi  the  sofa,  little  Francie  seemed  to  know  that  she  was  the  topic 
of  conversation.  Curled  in  a  white  ball  on  a  purple  afghan,  she  raised  her  eyebrows.  The  years  had 
stolen  the  gkam  from  her  black  onyx  eyes,  but  her  expressions  could  still  melt  anyone's  heart.  It 
was  through  those  expressive  eyes  that  Patrice  began  to  detect  that  Francies  heart  had  aged  more 
than  her  spirit.  It  would  only  be  a  mailer  of  time — but  this  Patrice  kept  to  herself. 

"You  know  haow  important  she  i^  to  me,  Jolene.  She's  the  only  thing  I  haw  left  of  your  dad? 

"Mom,  that's  not  true — you  have  me!  She  was  an  anniversary  gift;  1  am  your  flesh  and  blood. 
Doesn't  that  count?  Wake  up!  Were  talking  about  life  and  death  here!"  Turning  defeated,  Jolene 
tried  once  more,  "You  still  don't  get  it,  do  you?  You're  a//  /  have" 

"She's  more  than  an  anniversary  gift;  she's  the  last  thing  he  gave  me  before  he  died.  She's 
always  been  here  for  me.  1  can't  leave  her!' 

"Then  bring  her  with  us!'  Bobby  pleaded. 

"No,  we're  staying.  It's  just  a  silly  hurricane;  deyve  been  before.  Dis  house  is  sturdy  and 
strong!  Charles  and  I  watched  every  stick  of  lumber  go  into  it.  We  built  it  ourselves;  1  A77owwhat 
it  can  stand!' 

"No,  Patrice,  dis  one's  differ't,  and  it's  headed  dr'cctly  at  us!"  Again,  Bobby  raised  his  voice  in 
his  Cajun  accent.  "You  know  it's  not  de  job.  It's  not  de  dog.  It's  not  de  inconvenience —  it's  time, 
time,  ain't  it,  Patrice?  You  can't  fool  ole  Bobby,  you  know  you  can't!" 

Patrice  held  up  her  determined  head,  walked  to  the  sofa,  scooped  Francie  to  her  breast,  and 
cuddled  her  in  her  arms.  Her  eyes  drifted  to  that  faraway  place  again,  like  they  did  when  she  went 
to  the  French  Quarter,  when  she  retreated  into  herself  and  the  world  was  far  removed.  Blankly,  she 
looked  past  them  and  softly  said,  "I'm  tiarcd  now,  v'all  better  go.  la'll  be  here  when  you  return.  Dat's 
all  Ia'm  goin'  ta  say!' 

In  tears,  Jolene  walked  toward  them,  leaned  into  her  mother  to  hug  her  and  Francie  tightly, 
kissed  her  check,  and  gently  caressed  Francies  head.  While  Bobby  said  his  goodbyes,  she  made  a 
couple  of  trips  into  the  puffing  wind,  piling  all  the  luggage  and  supplies  she  could  into  the  com- 
pact car.  When  she  returned,  the  wind  was  gusty  enough  to  push  Bobby  off  balance;  she  walked 
behind  to  steady  him. 

Relieved  that  the  scene  was  over  and  they  were  gone,  Patrice  walked  through  the  house  turn- 
ing out  the  lights.  Lighting  a  cigarette,  she  cuddled  close  to  Francie  once  again.  As  darkness  began 
to  fall,  she  opened  the  door  for  Francie  to  go  outside  before  they  retired — the  house  silent,  empty. 
Looking  down  the  street  at  the  neighboring  houses,  she  felt  alone,  but  in  control.  She  reasoned 
that  the  wind  did  not  seem  to  be  any  stronger  than  when  her  family  had  departed  a  few  hours  ^o. 
1  rancie  took  one  quick  squat  close  to  the  house,  and  her  business  was  finished;  she  didn't  like  the 
mist  that  was  beginning  to  fall.  Patience  watched  the  television  for  a  couple  of  hours  more, 
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neglecting  to  watch  the  weather.  She  didn't  want  to  know.  Many  of  the  local  channels  were  blank; 
it  seemed  eerie.  When  Patrice  began  to  fed  drowsy,  they  retired  to  their  bed;  Francie  curled  on 
Patrice's  pillow  right  next  to  her  head. 

They  awoke  to  a  day  of  intermittent  showers  and  sprinkles  and  tropical  winds,  then  as  the  das- 
progressed,  sometimes  without  warning,  the  rain  would  suddenly  intensify,  falling  in  sheets  that 
assaulted  the  house.  Throughout  the  day,  Francie  and  Patrice  staved  \\vM(\c  except  for  their  quick 
trip  to  the  mailbox  when  she  had  wrestled  with  the  wind  to  hold  open  the  door.  Bobby  and  |olene 
had  only  been  gone  a  few  hours,  but  sometime  in  the  night,  misty  drizzle  had  begun  to  fall. 

Leaning  over  into  Francie's  face,  Patrice  started  her  mommy  talk.  "Are  you  hungry,  girl?  Mama 
loves  you.  What  ya  want  for  dinner?"  Francie  began  to  jump  at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  Wagging 
her  tail  in  fits,  her  painted  nails  clicked  on  the  linoleum  with  each  jump — barking  followed.  She 
jumped  and  jumped,  then  stumbled  from  the  weakness  of  her  heart.  "Oh,  I'm  sorry,  girl.  Mama's 
sorry!'  Gathering  her  in  her  arms,  she  placed  the  dog  on  the  kitchen  table  and  opened  her  food, 
cutting  it  in  tiny  bite-si^ed  pieces.  She  watched  her  eat,  but  fixed  nothing  for  herself,  and  then 
carried  her  into  the  living  room  where  they  went  to  the  window,  pulled  back  the  curtain,  and 
looked  down  the  empty  street.  There  were  no  signs  of  life,  except  a  confused  dog  walking  down 
the  street,  dragging  his  chain.  It  was  only  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  but  darkness 
engulfed  the  area.  Clouds  loomed  low,  pouring  out  their  steady  curse.  Turning  away,  she  knew 
there  would  be  no  need  to  visit  the  outside  again.  It  would  only  frighten  Francie  more.  She  would 
just  have  to  pee  in  the  house;  it  would  make  no  difference. 

Toward  nightfall,  the  wand  began  to  blow  forcefully,  circling  the  house — holding  them  cap- 
tive, but  not  against  their  will.  There  was  no  need  to  cook,  prepare  food,  or  burn  the  lights  in  the 
house;  only  a  small  night-light  that  lit  the  hallway  would  do.  Thinking  of  Jolene  and  Bobby,  she 
wondered  if  they  had  made  it  safely  to  their  destination.  They  said  they  would  call  when  they  got 
settled,  but  now  it  had  been  more  than  a  day.  At  6  p.m.  "Memory"  announced  that  someone  was 
calling. 

"Mom,  Mom,  are  you  okay?"  Jolene  asked. 

"Yes,  1  certainly  am.  1  told  you  1  would  be.  How's  Bobby?  WFicre  are  you?"  The  calm  had 
returned  to  her  voice  and  all  traces  of  Cajun  were  gone. 

Jolene  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief.  "He's  right  here  ..."  Bobby  snatched  the  phone  from  Jolene's 
hand  and  tried  to  joke  with  Patrice,  mainly  to  ease  his  own  discomfort. 

"Sister,  what's  goin'  on.  How  i^,  it  der?  Eh,  Patrice,  you  tied  that  anchor  to  your  ass  yet?  You 
gonna  need  it!  Yeah?" 

"It's  fine,  just  a  little  windy.  We're  doing  well.  We've  fust  relaxed  and  I've  read  my  magazines, 
something  1  haven't  had  time  to  do  in  quite  a  while.  Where  are  you?" 

"We  stopped  in  Alexandria.  It  took  us  close  to  sixteen  hours  to  get  out  of  New  Orleans.  1  tell 
you,  Patrice,  it  was  rough,  bumper-to-bumper.  We  got  lucky,  though,  dey  had  one  place  left  at  de 
Rapides  Coliseum,  and  we  got  it.  Are  you  scared?" 

"Why,  no,  I'm  not!' 

"What's  it  like  der,  Patrice?  Is  it  gcttin'  bad;  1  wished  you'd  a  come  wid  us,  Patrice? 
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The  line  began  to  crackle  and  static  broke  their  conversation.  "The  wind  is  getting  up,  and  the 
lights  blink  a  little  from  time  to  time.  The  rain  \s  falling  m  sheets,  and  the  rain  hands  start  to  come 
inland.  I'm  not  watching  television.  1  know  what  a  hurricane  is  like.  Bobby, you  take  care  of  lolenc!' 

"We  be  all  right,  Patrice.  You  de  one  dai  needs  care.  Say  vour  prayers;  we  keep  de  rosary  for 
you.  If  it  gets  had  or  if  you  get  scared,  call  us  anytime,  Patrice!' 

"You  know  1  will,  1  love  you  both.  Tell  Jolene  I'm  sorry? 

Usually  on  Saturday  evening,  Francie  and  Patrice  would  be  profiling  under  one  of  the 
canopies  outside  a  cafe  near  Hourbon  Street,  chinking  wine  and  watching  the  tourists,  chatting 
and  teasing  her  new  est  catch,  but  this  evening  she  and  Francie  stink  onto  the  sofa,  Francie  in  the 
crook  of  her  leg  while  she  hummed  and  kept  company  with  Circabella.  Periodically,  she  would  sing 
along  with  Gri^abella, ".  .  .  its  so  easy  to  leave  me  .  .  .  with  the  memory  of  my  days  in  the  sun  .  .  . 
let  the  memory  live  again.  ..."  Soothing  nostalgia  filled  the  room  as  she  relived  her  last  moments 
with  Charles,  just  as  she  had  done  the  night  before  he  died. 

Taking  two  Valiums  to  help  her  forget  the  wind,  she  soon  went  to  bed;  the  storm  could  do 
what  it  wanted.  After  a  couple  of  hours  peaceful  rest,  Patrice  began  to  hear  the  relentless  mocking 
howl  of  the  wind  hurling  people's  garbage  and  yard  ornaments  at  the  sides  of  the  house — demand- 
ing its  entrance.  The  wind  was  no  longer  blowing  in  gusts,  but  constant  assaults.  The  rain  fell  like 
waterfalls  from  heaven  in  solid  gushes,  deceptively  quiet,  and  then  starting  over  again.  Francie 
crawled  under  the  covers  and  nestled  into  the  hollow  of  Patrice's  stomach,  shivering  uncontrol- 
Iably.  "It's  okay,  girl,  youre  with  me;  I'll  never  leave!'  She  gently  pulled  her  up  to  her  chest  and 
kissed  her  powder-puff  head  and  stroked  her  fri^y  body. 

A  hcaw  eerie  feeling  swept  over  her  as  if  an  intruder  had  penetrated,  but  she  didn't  know  from 
where.  Rccomfng  conscious  of  the  heat  in  the  house  and  the  tar-like  air,  she  realised  that  the  beast 
had  stolen  the  electricity  and  hurled  them  into  a  black  pit,  the  night-light  extinguished.  1  ear 
would  not  reign,  even  as  she  heard  the  deafening  sounds  of  celebration  from  the  winds  and  water 
singing  in  tempo.  Swinging  her  legs  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  she  felt  warm  wrater  rising  around  her 
ankles.  "Memory"  began  to  play.  Grabbing  Francie  and  holding  her  shivering  body  close,  she 
waded  in  the  dark  through  the  water  into  the  living  room  to  get  her  phone. 

"Patrice,  Patrice.  It  look  bad  on  television.  What's  goin'  on?  Are  you  all  right?"  Bobbv  was 
worried,  but  it  was  not  his  usual  Cajun  excitement — it  was  consuming  fear.  "1  hear  it,  Patrice,  1 
hear  the  wind  through  the  phone!" 

"Oh,  the  wind  is  blowing,  but  that's  to  be  expected!'  She  kept  still  so  as  not  to  stir  the  water 
where  he  could  hear. 

"Jolene's  asleep;  1  didn't  want  to  wake  her,  but  you  1  worn-  about.  What  you  gonna  do, 
Patrice?"  Bobbv's  voice  cracked,  and  he  cried,  "1  don't  feel  good  about  this,  Patrice.  You  got  your 
rosary  f 

"Let  her  sleep.  Tine  wind  is  up,  and  we're  going  to  the  hall  bathroom  where  we'll  be  safe.  1  have 
ptit  the  pillows  and  covers  inside  the  tub,  we'll  be  ...  " 

"Patrice!  Patrice  ..." 

live  days  passed.  Bobby  and  Jolene  tried  relentlessly  to  call,  to  reach  Patrice.  All  lines  were 
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down.  'Hie  news  from  New  Orleans  was  devastating.  Each  day  Bobby  lifted  his  painful  body  from 
his  cor  in  the  refugee  center  and  cried  to  convince  someone  to  check  on  Patrice.  I  le  and  [olene 

would  rake  rums  standing  in  line  to  make  phone  calls;  his  cell  phone  had  long  since  gone  d^^d. 
They  tried  to  call  all  available  rescue  services,  the  National  Guard — anyone. 

"My  sister  Patrice,  she  and  her  dog,  dey  stay  behind  at  1^1  St.  Merie  banc,  you  gotta  check 
her,  she  be  there.  Please  go,  ya  gotta  help  her  get  out!' 

"Sir,  sir,  try  to  calm  down.  We  are  doing  all  we  can,  give  us  your  name  and  where  you  are  stay- 
ing, and  when  we  get  to  that  part  of  town  and  rescue  her,  we'll  call;  that's  the  best  we  can  do"  The 
emergency  operator's  words  were  void;  no  assurance  followed. 

"But  1  was  talkin'  to  her  when  the  phone  went  dead.  She  may  be  trapped!1 

Three  more  days  went  by.  Bobby  and  Jolene  would  go  to  the  Sams  Club  in  Alexandria  and 
watch  the  television  accounts,  hour  after  hour  coverage  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Katrina  was 
the  killer  hurricane,  the  murderer;  stealing  not  only  lives,  but  emotions,  reducing  people  id  walk- 
ing zombies.  They  saw  the  rescuers  on  boats,  armored  vehicles,  and  foot  traveling  the  residential 
streets,  house  after  house,  pulling  off  roofs,  stripping  siding,  crushing  in  doors,  rescuing  animals, 
delivering  food  and  water  to  survivors.  Scene  after  gruesome  scene  passed  before  their  eyes. 
Cameras  scanned  area  after  area  with  real-time  documentation  of  the  tragedy:  devastating  scenes 
of  horror,  houses  covered  in  water,  reports  of  stifled  screams  of  people  trapped  in  rooftops,  melt  - 
ing  heat  suffocating  man  and  beast,  carcasses  floating  in  the  streets. 

Even-  morning  they  arrived,  taking  their  usual  seats  at  Sam's,  hoping  to  find  comfort  among 
the  distress  and  destruction.  Then  on  the  twelfth  day,  there  was  a  picture  of  a  pink- trimmed  brick 
house  with  water  still  halfway  up  to  the  roof,  the  numbers  2.52  above  the  door,  the  five  t  timed  side- 
ways. Quickly,  it  flashed  before  the  camera.  A  rescue  worker  stood  in  waders  on  the  stoop  spray 
painting  the  code.  The  front  door  was  crushed  to  the  inside,  and  the  storm  door  had  been  ripped 
by  the  wind  and  flung  back  against  the  wall,  hanging  on  one  hinge.  They  had  seen  this  many  times, 
a  big  spray-painted  circle  divided  like  a  pie.  It  had  started  as  a  search  and  rescue,  but  for  the  unfor- 
tunate ones  it  became  a  recovery  mission.  They  had  learned  the  codes — many  times  the  pie  was 
empty,  signaling  that  there  was  no  one  found  in  the  house — only  this  time  the  pie  was  not  empty. 
In  the  bottom  of  circle,  char  circle,  was  the  number  1  and  DEAD  printed  beneath. 

A  few  days  later,  jolene  and  Bobby  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  home.  The  water  line  had 
covered  the  whole  house,  leaving  trash  and  mud  up  to  the  ceiling.  Wading  through  mud -scarred 
rooms,  they  saw  mementoes  strewn  from  room  to  room,  nothing  left  in  its  place.  Shcctrock  and 
insulation  fell  from  the  ceiling;  chairs,  furniture,  and  appliances  were  forced  into  the  middle  of 
rooms;  the  pantry  spilled  its  contents  throughout  the  house.  Making  cheirway  through  the  mush 
and  mud  down  the  hall,  past  the  bedroom,  they  reached  the  bathroom  and  pushed  open  the  door. 
A  gentle  tapping  of  a  click,  click,  click  resonated  throughout  the  small  room  from  the  tapping  of 
the  Catholic  rosarv  draping  the  doorknob.  The  waters  had  receded,  but  the  tub  still  held  water. 
Floating  in  the  tub  of  pillows  and  linens  was  a  raspherrv  red  rhinestonc  collar  on  a  small,  swollen 
mass  of  white  fur  and  a  signed  picture  of  Gri^abella,  the  Broadway  cat.  It  was  the  way  she 
wanted. 
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As  1  look  down,  1  sec  the  blood 
surrounding  the  women  and  the  solitary  fish. 

A  voice  speaks  within  my  body 

telling  me  to  accept  the  pain 

because  grief  would  make  it  easier  for  them  to  swim. 

1  \en  better,  it  allowed  me  to  become  the  artist  and  paint. 

She  steps  off  the  page,  dripping  in  paint. 

Walking  slowly  around  her  friend's  body, 

she  wonders  why  there  is  a  fish, 

and  she  begins  to  realise  chat  it  is  harder  to  swim 

within  the  cavity  of  blood 

than  to  walk  over  the  bodies  writhing  in  pain. 

The  artists  brush  has  entered  her  body 

causing  torment,  anguish,  and  pain. 

1  le  not  only  created,  but  used  his  pen  to  swim 

within  the  concave  self  smothered  in  blood, 

a  sacred  space  that  should  be  untainted  by  paint 

or  the  presence  of  this  rude  fish. 

She  moves  slowly  toward  the  fish, 

not  enjoying  the  walk  as  she  would  a  swim. 

Not  prepared  for  the  movement,  she  slips  on  the  paint. 

The  solitary  figure  inspects  her  body 

and  notices  that  her  friend  i^>  in  pain, 

a  single  soul  not  subject  to  death  but  still  gurgling  life's  blood. 

The  artist  observes,  realising  that  his  pain 

can  no  longer  control  the  movement  his  figures  of  paint 

make  as  they  exist  on  the  field  of  blood 

squirting  forth  from  the  veins  of  the  lonely  fish. 

The  soul  enters  in  the  body 

of  the  broken,  walking  girl  as  if  on  a  summer's  swim. 

The  creator  looks  like  a  lifeguard  saying,  "You  cannot  swim 

in  that  curious  liquid  known  as  blood, 

which  will  only  cause  you  such  pain 

and  heartache  because  of  the  rape  of  my  brushstrokes  and  paint!" 

He  gaz;cs  upon  now  inanimate  woman  and  the  dying  fish 

and  realises  that  his  own  soul  is  bound  to  the  canvas  like  her  body. 

He  realises  that  she,  the  subject,  has  a  body 
superior  to  his  and  not  suspect  to  the  nature  of  blood 
because  she  exists,  unlike  him,  within  the  medium  of  paint. 
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Michael  Griffin  II 
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We  sit  around  the  fire 

Making  melted  bottle?  and  talking 

Telling  the  same  stories  we  did  before 

Not  caring  that  they  repeat  every  time 

They  are  of  other  times  when  we  were  all  together 

We  cool  off  the  bottles  in  the  water 

Life  as  we  know  it  will  change 

For  now,  we  can  ignore  the  inevitable 

The  fire  grabs  hold 

It's  so  tribal,  this  scene 

Cooking  with  sticks 

Singing  with  the  instruments  we  brought 

We  must  go  home  soon 

Work  calls  in  the  morning 

From  one  reality  to  another 

This  fire  guards  us  for  now 

Our  dreams  can  all  come  true 
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caused  my  latest  mistake. 

Tongues  slip  in,  and  words  fall  out. 

Turn  the  music  up  and  take  three  deep  breaths. 

1  should  have  stopped  after  one. 
(But  it's  free,  and  1  can't  say  no) 

I  was  only  trying  to  forget  the  way  he  looked, 
hut  maybe,  just  maybe,  it  will  make  me  smile 
and  blow  smoke  like  a  dragon. 

1  should  have  stopped  after  two. 
(But,  no...) 

Twisting,  singing,  shaking,  laughing,  crying, 
would  you  please  turn  down  the  volume?  Please! 

1  should  have  stopped  after  three. 
(But  it's  right  there) 

Maybe  it  will  make  me  dance. 

What  the  hell?  One  more  never  hurt  anybody. 


Claire  Mayeux 
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I  sec  them  every  Saturday. 

Their  bags  strewn  across  their  hacks,  the 

straps  snug  into  shoulders, 

keys  dangling  between 

fingers.  They  leave  home  to  play.  Each 

grappling  his  clubs,  each 

man  leaving  to  play. 

In  my  apartment  from  the  balcony,  1  see 

the  anonymous  golf-clubbers  who  love 

the  green  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  glove. 

Like  escapees,  they  clang  with  every  step  as  if 

chains  cut  into  their  ankles. 

They  wince  with  guilt.  And  1,  with  cn\T, 

snuff  ioo  butts  before  1  leave  the  show. 

He  knocks  on  my  neighbors'  door. 
He  has  a  bag  of  clubs  although  his  arc  different; 
brown  instead  of  green,  with  slicked  back 
black  hair  to  match  a  slicked  back  speech. 
He  could  be  Greek.  He  could  be  selling  Jesus. 
They  look  heavy  as  she  lets  him  in 

and  through  the  cracks  in  the  door  and  window  an 
floor,  1  hear  the  moans  and  creaks  of  her  savior. 
He  grunts  some  language  she  can't  understand. 
She  moans  the  way  she  did  with  her  man  and 
my  cars  picture  dancing  in  dim  light;  four  feet, 
moving  through  the  walls  like  familiar  ghosts  and 


then  he  will  come  home;  his  green  bag  hung  slightly  off  the  shoulder 
sore  from  playing,  they  will  kiss,  and  his  hand — 
washed  clean  to  cover  the  scent — will 
caress  the  feet  sore  from  dancing,  and 

1,  sick  with  despair,  count  each  ice  cube 

as  if  they  had  hair,  faces,  and  breasts;  they  are 

freezing — frozen  for  a  moment  1  glance 

and  puddles  yield  to  my  passion;  my  thirst  \^>  obscene — liquor  1  shake  for. 

Tainted  love,  oh,  tainted  love;  let  me  drink  you  into  my  veins 

my  heart,  my  mind,  my  death. 
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Thomas  Parrie 


As 

Sugar-coated-candy-doll-corpses  ^r^~^ 

Salt-licked  reality  in  a  parallel  eggshell  ^\jriT\ 

1  [earing  voices  ^i/fe 

Screaming  voices 

Telling  things  chat  no  man  woman  child  or  beast  should  ever  hear 

Driving  blindly  off  of  the  bridge  of  morality 

Drowning  in  silence  in  the  river  of  untold  lore 

Is  this  nonsense  actually  reality? 

Or  is  it  some  dream  portrayed  in  a  topsy-turvy  world  of  a  mortal  canvas? 

Absolute  Nonsense 


Elliott  Daniel  Ramey 
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Epigraph:  Slow  freezer  was  with  ice  this  day.  • — 

What  cannot  go  slice  your  mother  after  death? 

Ask  her  barren  blossom  about  wet  seedy  nights; 

A  minute  long  shower  warmed  the  father  like  a  sunny  breeze. 

Less  dry  seasons  have  ebb'd. 

Feel  my  new  eternal  beginning  run  through  nature. 

1  use  you  next  to  turn  me  over  and  off. 

Robert  Yatejs  and  Chelsea  Umbach 
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Melodic,  beautiful  chaos  pours  through  my  eardrums 
Like  a  heady,  premium,  top  shelf  whiskey — 

Rlan ton's  maybe — 

As  affecting  and  enchanting  as  if  the  Godfather 

Himself  taking  over  my  lips 

Can't  listen  away 

Spellbound 

Entombed 

Am  1  awake? 

Or  is>  this  a  visit  to  a  soul's  symphony? 

Your  rhythmic  words  jump  up  and  down  on  my  brain 

Lulling  me  into  a  hot  tub-like  trance 

Echoes  behind  vour  words  are  like  a  homeless  drumbeat 


.  That  onlv  you  can  hear, 


(Hey  Sroney 


but  you're  letting  me  feel  it 

...  in  my  bone's  bones 
» 
Thanh  for  the  hadasz  dream) 


Ashley  Cunningham 
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How  do  you  get  woo  dead  babies  into  a  phone  booth? 

I  laugh  because  I'm  not  supposed  to 

and  because  1  know  the  answer. 
If  this  is  your  attempt  at  reviving  our  relationship, 
my  answer  is  .  .  . 


S 


a  blender 


No. 


The  palm  of  my  hand  supports  the  weight  of  my  shaking  head 
as  you  scribble  something  that  I  probably  don't  want  to  hear 
on  a  napkin. 

I'm  in  psychology  class  6  months  ago 

when  you  slipped  me  a  green  index  card  that  said, 

"Will  you  be  my  girlfriend?" 
1  laughed  at  you — 

1  knew  1  wasn't  supposed  to, 

but  1  knew  the  real  answer  to  the  question.  \J 

Today, 

we  make  our  exchange  across  a  dirty  McDonald's  table. 

1  get  the  napkin; 

you  get  a  triple-thick-chocolatc-milk-shake. 

1  laugh  when  you  take  the  paper  off  the  straw  and  ask, 
"How  do  you  get  them  out?" 


1  can't  stop  laughing 

especially  when  your  cheeks  become  anorexic 

and  your  extra-blended,  super-thick  shake  inches  toward  you  mouth. 

lour  eves  tell  me  you  don't  know  the  answer  .  .  . 


a  straw. 
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Monica  Gremillion 


by  Kimberly  Brammer 


Often  1  wonder  aloud  to  myself  (because,  yes  folks,  1  do  talk  to  myself)  what  it  is  that  1  have 
learned  from  my  six  years  in  college.  Don't  get  me  wrong,  I'm  no  Van  Wilder;  I've  already 
attained  one  degree  and  am  (cross  your  fingers)  almost  done  with  the  sceond.  Throughout 
these  years  I've  learned  the  difference  between  MLAand  APA,  how  to  use  a  TI-83  calculator, 
and  the  scientific  intricacies  involved  in  performing  an  above  average  kegstand.  I've  also 
learned  the  value  of  a  dollar.  True,  I  will  be  paying  the  government  back  for  the  rest  of  my  life 
(much  thanks  to  student  loan  officers  all  over  the  country),  but  1  have  always  been  able  to  pay 
the  rent  on  my  small,  dilapidated  trailer.  However,  financial  aid  did  not  solely  get  me  where 
1  am  today,  for  1,  my  friends,  was  a  hard  worker.  While  I  attended  college,  I  have  held  at  least 
five  of  the  most  illustrious  summer  jobs  one  could  ever  imagine.  So,  true,  1  do  know  how  to 
format  a  thesis  proposal,  but  I  have  also  learned  many  life  lessons  through  the  aid  of  shitty 
fobs  •  This  story  has  no  moral,  it's  simply  an  account  of  what  one  semi-ordinary  college  kid  had 
to  do  to  pay  the  bills  in  order  to  keep  the  collection  agencies  somewhat  happy  and  still  have 
enough  left  over  for  a  six-pack.  All  names  have  been  changed,  not  to  protect  the  innocent,  but 
instead  to  protect  me  from  any  future  lawsuits  and  ass-kickings  this  tell-all  might  incite. 

1  would  estimate  that  at  least  85  percent  of  all  female  college  students  have  waitressed 
at  least  once  in  their  careers  as  students.  Don't  let  the  movies  fool  you.  This  is  not  an  easy 
[ob,  and  you  will  not  be  swept  off  your  feet  by  Nicholas  Cage  or  Jack  Nicholson  or  any  other 
Prince  Charming  that's  appeared  in  a  film  about  a  waitress.  However,  if  you  do  decide  that 
waitressing  is  for  you,  please  make  sure  that  all  of  your  future  bosses  and  fellow  employees 
speak  English.  1  realise  that  this  doesn't  seem  like  a  very  mind-boggling  request,  but  trust 
me,  if  you  don't  inspect  the  English-speaking  abilities  of  all  involved,  you  could  be  sorry.  For 
example,  let's  pretend  like  I  begged  a  gruff  Chinese  man  for  a  job  as  a  waitress  in  his  buffet 
back  in  the  summer  of  2002.  How  elated  was  I  when  he  finally  gave  in  and  allowed  me  to  work 
for  him?  Okay,  elated  is  kind  of  a  strong  word,  but  1  was  pleased  that  I'd  now  be  able  to  make 
my  summer  bills. 

1  realise  now  that  buffets  do  not  exactly  bring  mountains  of  tips  in  for  their  waitresses, 
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but  this  was  not  what  made  my  fob  so  difficult.  Imagine  being  asked  to  sweep  the  carpel  at 

night  before  closing.  Not  a  bad  ehore,  right?  Bin  what  if  von  were  handed  a  two-dollar  \\  al- 
Mart  broom  and  asked  to  sweep  all  of  the  carpet?  Different  Story,  isn't  ii?  Or,  when  von 
weren't  constantly  washing  the  sneeze  guards  attached  to  the  buffet  or  sweeping  the  carpet 
with  a  broom,  what  if  you  were  asked  10  keep  an  eve  on  the  boss's  daughter?  Doesn't  sound 
like  rocket  science.  But,  imagine  that  the  little  girl  is  three,  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English, 
shits  and  ipi^c$  in  her  pants  on  an  almost  constant  basis,  and  draws  on  your  one  clean  work 
shirt  in  marker  when  you  aren't  looking.  Yeah,  you're  right,  1  did  deserve  a  raise,  and  ves,  1  was 
pissed  most  of  the  time  when  1  left  the  joint.  However,  all  of  this  still  did  not  equal  the  feel- 
ing of  fear  1  had  when  the  boss  would  leave  me  alone  with  the  cook  during  the  evening  rush 
so  that  he  could  take  a  nap.  The  cook,  whose  name  1  either  didn't  learn  or  couldn't  pro- 
nounce, spoke  not  a  word  of  English.  When  people  would  phone  in  orders,  I'd  be  forced  to 
point  at  pictures  of  weird  looking,  smelly  Chinese  dishes  so  he  would  know  what  he  needed 
to  cook.  Okay,  so  a  language  barrier  i^  an  issue,  but  one  I  could  have  dealt  with  if  the  guy 
hadn't  looked  at  me  all  the  time  with  a  pedophflic  eye.  You  gotta  admit  that  it's  creepy  to  be 
sitting  at  the  register  being  gawked  at  by  a  cigar-  smoking  Chinese  pervert  who  can't  utter  a 
single  word  you'd  understand,  but  my  bills  were  paid,  and  I  always  had  a  cold  beer  in  the 
freezer  waiting  on  me  when  I'd  get  home  at  night. 

Alas,  was  it  worth  it?  Nope,  not  so  much.  One  night  after  breaking  a  drinking  glass 
(yeah,  1  know,  my  bad),  1  had  three  angry  Chinese  people  yelling  back  and  forth  to  one  anoth- 
er, throwing  pointed  glances  my  way.  What  did  1  do?  Well,  1  left  after  my  shift  ended  .  .  .  and 
1  didn't  go  back.  No,  1  didn't  call  to  tell  them  1  quit.  No,  I'm  not  sorry.  1  had  to  protect  myself. 
What  if  they  had  wanted  to  kill  me  and  cook  me?  You  can't  tell  me  that  you  always  know  what 
Chinese  food  \5  made  out  of.  1  didn't  particularly  want  to  be  ingested  by  some  snot-nosed 
brat  whose  parents  force  him  to  eat  ethnic  food  when  you  know  he  doesn't  like  it.  Come  on, 
Mom,  give  the  kid  a  cookie;  shrimp -fried  rice  i^  not  what  he  wants!  He'll  just  throw  it  all  over 
the  floor,  and  some  other  poor  young  soul  will  have  to  sweep  it  up  with  a  Dollar  Store  broom. 
So,  picture  it,  I  was  broke  and  too  scared  to  go  pick  up  my  last  check  from  the  restaurant .  1 
quickly  moved  on  to  Shreveport.  Natchitoches  was  a  pit  of  despair,  and  my  fine  resume  had 
won  me  a  job  at  what  i^,,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  illustrious  casino  in  the  city.  It  had  to  be 
better  than  waitressing. 

1  arrived  early  on  the  first  day — skirt  and  dress  shirt  neatly  pressed.  1  defined  class  that 
day.  No,  1  wasn't  hired  as  a  dealer  or  a  cocktail  waitress.  1  had  scored  a  temp  [ob  on  the  admin- 
istrative level  of  the  building.  This  time  1  really  was  elated.  As  1  entered  the  human  resources 
division,  my  eyes  grew  much  larger  than  they  already  were.  It  was  a  beautifully  immaculate 
set  of  offices.  I  wondered  which  one  I  would  be  taking  over  for  the  next  month.  Finally,  my 
new  boss  (a  lovely  woman  who  spoke  perfect  English,  mind  you)  showed  me  to  my  new  home 
...  a  three-by-five  box  with  gray  walls.  1  have  not  yet  been  to  fail,  but  1  imagine  that  jail  cells 
are  larger  than  this  room.  Yes,  friends,  1  was  the  casino's  new  assistant  file  clerk.  Every  d.w  1 
worked  with  a  lovely  man  named  Chris.  With  an  endearing  lisp,  caused  by  his  braces  I'm 
quite  sure  (1  had  never  before  met  a  middle-aged  man  who  wore  braces),  he  would  relate  to 
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me  his  marital  problems  and  play  Billy  Joel  CDs  in  the  gaps  of  silence  that  bordered  our  spo- 
radic conversations.  When  about  two  weeks  had  passed,  1  realised  that  1  really  enjoyed  work- 
ing m  my  cell  every  d,-\\.  My  co-workers  were  pleasant  and  attractive,  and  my  greatest  respon- 
sibility was  my  knowledge  oi  the  alphabet.  About  two  weeks  before  it  was  time  for  me  to 
leave,  the  boss  called  me  in  to  her  office. 

"I'm  so  pleased  with  your  work.  We  have  really  loved  having  you  here,  |aime.  1  wish  we 
could  keep  you  longer? 

1  sheepishly  muttered  otit  a  thank  you  and  backed  my  way  otit  of  her  overly  floral  office. 
Sure,  1  appreciated  her  compliment,  but  my  name  is  not  Jaime.  1  thought  maybe  it  was  a  freak 
accident,  but  1  quickly  began  to  notice  that  other  people  in  the  oi\\cc  were  referring  to  me  as 
Jaime  as  well.  Only  Chris  knew  my  name,  and  1  was  too  scared  to  tell  even  one  else  that  they 
had  no  idea  what  my  true  identity  was.  With  said  knowledge  1  could  have  (if  1  were  this  type 
of  person)  stolen  thousands,  okay  hundreds,  of  dollars  in  office  supplies  and  never  returned. 

"Who  took  my  fluorescent  orange  staple  remover?" 

"Someone  has  made  off  with  my  authentic  leather  organiser? 

"W  here  the  hell  is  the  copy  machine?" 

"W'hv  .  .  .  gasp  ...  it  was  Jaime!" 

By  this  point,  1  could  have  already  pawned  the  copy  machine  and  been  on  my  way  to 
Mexico  with  my  spoils,  and  the  staple  remover  and  authentic  leather  organiser. 

1  am  not  generally  an  evil  person,  though,  and  worked  my  remaining  two  weeks  under  the 
moniker  Jaime.  All  of  this  confusion  provided  Chris  with  a  good  laugh  every  day.  He'd  giggle 
through  the  wire  contraptions  holding  his  teeth  together,  and  1  couldn't  help  but  enjoy  the 
humor  in  the  situation  as  well.  In  fact,  on  my  last  day  everyone  in  the  office  threw  me  a  party, 
complete  with  an  incredible  cake  that  said,  "We  love  you,  Jaime!' 

I  still  miss  Chris  and  wonder  if  he  and  his  wife  are  still  together  and  whether  or  not  he's 
graduated  to  a  retainer  now.  Jaime  misses  everyone  else  in  the  office,  also.  She  has  vet  to  find 
another  job  she  enjoyed  that  much.  In  fact,  it  was  a  year  later  before  1,  Kim,  found  another 
opportunity  for  employment.  1  was  never  as  happy  to  have  been  a  journalism  minor  as  1  was 
when  a  position  opened  up  during  the  summer  of  2004  at  the  local  newspaper. 

My  blue  suit  fit  awkwardly,  and  1  had  to  tame  the  unruly  spikes  of  hair  that  had  been 
freshly  dyed  black.  My  spiked  earrings  were  replaced  bv  classic  CZ  studs.  Yes,  1  changed 
myself  in  order  to  land  the  gig.  1  didn't  feel  ashamed.  A  sellout  must  do  what  a  sellout  must 
do  in  order  to  cat.  At  first,  1  hadn't  even  wanted  a  professional  gig  for  the  summer  before  1 
began  graduate  school.  1  had  fust  received  my  bachelor's  and  wanted  the  least  amount  of 
responsibility  that  1  could  find,  while  still  making  some  green  in  the  process.  What  sort  of 
job  would  provide  me  with  these  luxuries?  W  ell,  a  local  retail  store,  a  monopoly  if  you  will, 
would  have  provided  me  with  this  lack  of  responsibility.  I  had  been  previously  employed  at 
one  of  these  particular  stores  (which,  in  my  opinion,  are  going  to  one  day  rule  the  world)  back 
home  in  Texas.  It  wasn't  always  fun.  1  had  had  my  share  of  being  cursed  out — primarily  by  lit- 
tle blue-haired  Indies  who  didn't  come  prepared  with  their  comparison  ads  from  surrounding 
stores  (I'm  sorrv,  but  1  can't  give  you  a  two-for-one  on  Metamucil  if  you  don't  have  the  ,\d). 
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1  [owever,  in  Natchitoches,  the  employees  of  said  stores  do  not  tare  aboui  their  jobs  for  the 
most  part.  Instead,  they  stand  at  their  cash  registers,  impatiently  hollering  out  to  the  neigh- 
boring cashiers  about  what  "ho"  their  "baby  daddy"  screwed  last  night.  They  then  aci 
annoyed  when  someone  pulls  their  eart  in  line  10  he  checked  out .  I  lev,  thinks  me,  1  can  stand 
around  and  aet  pissed  off  and  annoyed  at  customers  all  day,  too.  Sign  me  up.  So,  1  filled  out 
the  application,  proudly  listing  my  newly  acquired  degree  and  all  of  my  accomplishments. 
Who  knew  that  you  could  actually  be  overqualified  to  stand  around  and  occasionally  run 
items  over  a  scanner?  Not  1. 

So,  the  overqualifieation  for  the  shitty  retail  gig  \*  what  broughl  me  to  the  new. '-paper's 
offi'ee  that  day,  walking  awkwardly  in  my  stiff  black  pumps.  The  office  could  easily  have 
caused  an  epileptic  to  have  convulsions.  Who  knew  that  teal  blue  paint  and  shitty  floral  w  all- 
paper  could  cause  someone  to  have  such  a  headache?  1  had  the  job.  1  had  a  journalism  minor; 
they  had  to  let  me  work  at  a  newspaper  office.  So,  1  gladly  accepted  the  position  of  advertise- 
ment representative  without  first  knowing  what  the  responsibilities  of  the  job  entailed. 

Me  (on  the  phone):  Hello,  sir,  how  are  you  this  morning? 

Raneiom  Sir:  What  the  hell  do  you  want?  We're  not  open  yet. 

Me:  No,  sir,  1  know.  I'm  your  new  advertising  representative  for  The  Small  Town  Times. 
1  just  wanted  to  remind  you  that  the  ads  you're  running  in  our  Tuesday  and  Thursday  papers 
will  run  out  in  one  week. 

Random  Sir:  So? 

Me  (stammering  by  now):  1  was  just  wondering  if  you  wanted  to  renew  your  ads  for 
another  month. 

Random  Sir:  They're  too  damn  expensive,  and  they  didn't  work. 

Me:  Click. 

Okay,  1  didn't  really  say  click.  1  did,  however,  hear  a  click.  Many  clicks.  What  had  1  got- 
ten myself  into?  This  job  was  commission  only,  and  1  was  way  tot)  timid  and  apathetic  to  rake 
in  the  big  bucks  from  Harry  at  Happy  Time  Pools  and  Marge  at  Crappy  Craft  Place.  This  i^ 
when  1  considered  attaining  a  second  job. 

1  discovered  the  help  wanted  ad  looking  for  a  bartender  one  morning  at  my  desk  at  The 
Times.  1  would  often  spend  about  two  hours  of  my  morning  with  several  cups  of  coffee  and 
the  crossword  pu^le  of  that  days  particular  paper.  Occasionally,  I'd  pick  tip  the  phone  and 
act  as  though  1  were  dialing  a  number  (I'd  sometimes  have  a  fake  conversation  with  some 
"client"  so  1  wouldn't  blow  my  cover).  I'd  leave  on  a  "job-related  mission"  every  now  and 
then.  You  know,  I'd  have  to  go  return  some  tapes  to  Blockbuster,  or  shop  at  Goodwill  for  a 
while.  I'd  return  just  in  time  to  leave  again  for  lunch.  Watch  the  movie  Office  Space,  and  you 
will  begin  to  see  how  1  treated  this  commission-only  job.  1  wasn't  really  screwing  the  news- 
paper, 1  was  just  saving  my  breath  and  my  pleasant  mood  from  being  ruined  by  the  plethora 
of  "no's"  that  I  would  have  gotten  had  1  actually  done  myjob  the  way  1  could  have.  But,  alas, 
I've  digressed.  One  morning,  1  was  positively  stumped  by  the  crossword  and  moved  on  to  the 
help  wanted  ads.  That's  when  it  caught  my  eye: 
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1  [elp  Warned 

Part-Time  Bartender 

Slop  by  Between  8:00-10:00  p.m. 

Thai  was  it:  no  phone  number,  no  boss's  name,  no  bar  name.  Only  an  address.  I  was 
intrigued,  co  say  the  least. 

I  was  second-guessing  my  decision  while  in  the  ear  thai  nighl .  The  rain  was  pouring,  and 
1  wasn't  really  sure  where  1  was  going.  It  seemed  as  chough  I  was  in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 
Okay,  honestly,  11  seemed  like  1  was  headed  into  the  ghetto.  Avril  Lavigne  blasted  0111  of  m\ 
speakers  as  1  squinted  CO  see  the  road  chrough  the  streams  of  water  thai  poured  down. 
Suddenly,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  it  appeared.  Out  of  nowhere  1  spotted  a  briek  building 
with  a  huge  yellow  sign  lit  atop  it  like  a  beacon.  "A.Js  Bar"  the  sign  read.  1  parked  my  Taurus 
amongst  a  row  of  beat-up  pick-up  trueks  and  stared  ar  the  huge,  red  wooden  door  that 
blocked  me  from  eertam  embarrassment.  I  low  was  1  going  to  fit  in  here?  My  platform  shoes, 
flared  jeans,  and  cropped  cie-dyed  shirt  seemed  like  a  mistake.  The  hoops,  all  ten  of  them, 
shined  in  my  ears.  My  freshly  moussed  blaek  hair  was  out  of  control. 

1  took  a  deep  breath,  allowed  Avril  to  finish  singing  "Complicated"  opened  my  door,  and 
ran  to  A.Js  menacing  red  door  in  hopes  of  escaping  the  rain  at  the  very  least.  It  took  all  my 
might  to  tug  the  door  open,  and  when  1  did,  1  felt  as  though  1  was  in  a  different  world. 

The  yellow  lights  were  dim,  but  I  could  still  make  out  all  my  surroundings.  My  nostrils 
were  immediately  affected  by  the  pungent  odor  of  tobacco  mixed  with  cheap  alcohol.  David 
Allan  Coe  was  blasting  out  of  the  jukebox,  complaining  of  prison,  trains,  the  rain,  and 
Momma.  The  orange  color  of  the  booths  that  lined  the  walls  would  have  made  even  Stevie 
Wonder  gasp.  They  were  electrifying,  though  not  in  a  pleasant  way.  Hundreds  of  bottles  of 
foreign  beer  lined  shelves  along  the  top  of  the  walls.  A  pool  table  stood  in  the  way  of  two 
poker  tables  that  were  presently  filled  to  the  brim  with  rednecks.  1  finally  allowed  myself  to 
catch  sight  of  the  bartender  behind  the  big  wooden  bar.  I  straddled  a  leather  stool  and  leaned 
my  elbows  onto  the  sticky  bar  in  order  to  talk  more  loudly.  Before  1  could  get  a  word  out... 

"GotchyerlD?" 

No  matter  how  old  1  get,  1  will  perpetually  look  sixteen.  Though  this  will  benefit  me  later 
in  life,  as  a  girl  in  her  mid-twenties,  it's  a  pain  in  the  ass. 

1  gave  her  my  bent  and  worn  Texas  license  and  told  her  my  purpose.  Although  1  was 
afraid  everyone  would  stare  at  me,  the  poker  players  were  too  engrossed  in  their  game  to  even 
feel  my  presence  in  the  room. 

The  bartender  went  in  the  back  and  found  the  owner  for  me.  She  had  to  have  been  at 
least  in  her  sixties  but  was  still  a  beautiful  and  youthful  woman.  It  only  took  ten  minutes  to 
get  hired,  though  it  took  almost  a  year  for  me  to  gather  the  balls  to  quit.  1  loved  every  minute 
ol  the  fob,  though  college  courses  and  studying  eventually  took  priority.  It  took  awhile,  but 
soon  everyone  got  used  to  me.  1  was  a  hit  among  the  sixty  and  above  group  of  men.  1  learned 
to  karaoke.  1  can  make  a  damn  good  drink.  1  acquired  a  taste  for  beer.  I  learned,  the  hard  way, 
how  much  of  an  asshole  Jose  Cuervo  can  be.  It  was  great.  1  miss  the  smell  and  the  sounds  of 
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cwangy  country  songs  coming  out  the  jukebox,  and,  God,  don't  I  miss  the  tips?  I  his  was  by 
far  the  best  employment  I  ever  acquired  throughout  my  college  career.  I  low  could  I  noi  love 
watching  a  sixty-year-old  man  with  no  teeth  standing  on  a  bar  stool,  dirty  dancing  to  I' 
Clinc?  It  doesn't  get  much  better  than  chat,  folks. 

Oh,  yeah.  The  newspaper.  You  might  be  wondering  what  happened  with  chat.  Well,  I 
was  almost  fired.  They  gave  me  an  ultimatum:  my  fob  or  graduate  school.  Okay,  like  thai  was 
a  hard  decision:  working  the  crossword  pu^le,  drinking  ten  cups  of  coffee  every  day,  or  fur- 
thering my  education.  You  weigh  the  options.  So,  let's  recap.  I  was  cursed  and  leered  at  in 
Chinese.  I  .spent  nearly  a  month  being  called  the  wrong  name.  I  was  overqualified  to  scan  gro- 
ceries. 1  spent  eight  hours  a  day  aeti'ng  as  though  I  were  taking  important  business  calls. 
And,  finally,  I  became  a  damn  good  barmaid.  What  have  1  learned,  you  may  be  wondering?  1 
learned  that: 

Sometimes  you  gotta  stand  up  for  yourself,  even  if  that  means  quitting  and  not 

telling  anyone. 

Sometimes  you  gotta  sell  out,  and  let  your  boss  eall  you  Jaime. 

Maybe  attempting  to  sell  ads  to  unwanting  clients  really  ii^  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 

and  the  end  of  the  world. 

And,  finally,  the  more  teeth  they  have,  the  better  they  tip. 
That's  all.  1  told  you  there  was  no  real  moral.  This  was  simply  a  tale  of  a  timid  college  stu- 
dent who  learned  many  life  lessons,  not  through  my  English  or  music  books,  but  through  spo- 
radic summertime  employment.  And,  you  never  know,  if  the  old  teaching  gig  doesn't  work  out 
and  I  don't  sell  millions  of  novels,  I  always  know  that  1  ean  easily  become  a  professional 
karaoke  artist.  What?  That  doesn't  exist?  Oh,  it  doesn't  yet,  but  mark  my  words,  you'd  all  pay 
to  watch  my  killer  performance  of  "One  Way  or  Another"  Coyote  Ugly  style.  Mark  my 
words  .... 
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Lasi  nighi  Sally  invented  a  rime-machine.  Two  months  ago,  she  was  watching  the  1  lome  Shopping 
Channel  at  two  in  the  morning  (her  anti-depressant  caused  insomnia,  among  many  other  quaint  side 
effects  sueh  as  random  vomiting,  increased  diarrhea,  and  an  inability  to  perform  sexual  acts  upon  her- 
self or  anyone  else)  and  purchased  a  hook  entitled  77/??e  Machines  lor  Dummies,  three  porcelain 

clowns,  and  a  pasta  strainer  all  for  the  low  low  price  of  $13,000  (minus  shipping  and  handling). 

"Hie  time  machine  didn't  work,  causing  Sally  to  cry  violently  for  two  hours  before  doubling  her  night- 
h  Xanax  consumption.  We  don't  really  know  how  she  expected  the  machine  to  work  (you  see,  it  was 
constructed  with  several  do~cn  Popsielc  sticks,  pipe  cleaners,  empty  toilet  paper  rolls,  and  duct 
tape).  1  lowever,  the  only  result  produeed  from  the  construetion  of  the  time  machine  was  Sallys 
abnormally  quick  weight  gain — the  orange,  cream-filled  Popsicles  that  she  had  consumed  in  order 
to  produce  her  masterpiece  had  caused  her  to  gain  sixty  pounds. 

Sally's  dear  friend,  Kirstie  Alley,  convinced  her  to  max  out  her  Capitol  One  credit  card  in  order  to 
sign  up  for  nine  months  of  Jenny  Craig;  however,  due  to  food  allergies,  Sally  was  unable  to  continue 
partaking  of  Jennys  meals.  So,  she  found  God  (in  a  spot  of  rust  on  her  freshly  primed  Geo  Metro) 
and  1  le  assured  her  that  He  would  always  love  her,  no  matter  how  large  her  ass  grew  to  be. 

So,  Sally  continued  to  consume  Popsicles  by  the  doz;en  while  her  ass  grew  conjoined  to  her  corn- 
flower blue  suede  sofa.  She  continued  to  speak  every  day  to  her  best  friends  Oprah  and  Phil  about 
her  flawed  existence,  while  at  night  she  reached  for  her  artificial  Louis  Vuitton  wallet  (though  we 
allowed  her  to  believe  in  its  authenticity)  that  kept  all  of  her  nearly  maxed-out  charge  cards.  Her 
lkea  operator  acted  as  her  junk-dealer,  pushing  Sally  to  charge  three  more  end  tables — shaped  like 
hearts — as  if  they  were  syringes  that  would  inject  her  bruised  veins  with  the  satanic  happiness  of 
heroin.  1  ler  eyes  were  glued  to  the  television  while  her  mind  played  out  masturbatory  thoughts  of 
real  men  like  Leno  and  Letterman. 

The  only  time  Sally  left  her  tiny  efficiency  apartment  filled  with  wonderful  treasures,  devoid  of  feel- 
ing, was  the  night  she  stepped  out  the  window.  Though  she  lived  on  the  twentieth  floor,  it  didn't 
take  long  for  her  fat  body  to  hit  the  pavement.  Tourists  were  startled  and  snapped  photos  with  their 
freshly  purchased  digital  cameras  while  investment  bankers  Sped  around  her  lifeless  remains. 

Sally  had  finally  realised  that  no  one  could  be  happy  on  their  own,  with  no  direction  home.  Dylan 
had  lied  to  her.  She  had  finally  opened  her  eyes  to  the  filthy  world  around  her,  and  darkness 
drowned  her  quickly.  The  first  rule  of  living  life  in  reality  i^>  that  no  one  can  live  life  in  reality.  In  this 
twisted  Tarantino  vision  of  a  world,  Sally  should  never  have  opened  her  eyes. 
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Ir  was  the  night  1  figured  our 
That  if  you  love  me  I'll  destroy  you 
It  was  night  of  the  fake  pearl  necklace 
It  was  the  night  1  found  all  those  things  from  sour  eyes, 
How  they  had  made  rhat  glass  sprinkling  sound 
Falling  against  the  wood  floor 
They  looked  like  eyes  staring  up  at  us 
Like  there  were  little  peepholes 
Down  there,  with  little  people  staring  out  of  em 
You  had  gasped,  putting  your  hand  to  your  mouth 
It  made  you  look  like  a  mannequin  in  a  gas  mask 
Under  that  failing  fluoreseent  light  and  1 
Couldn't  turn  my  faee  aw  ax- 
Though  1  wanted  to,  though 
Every  atom  I'm  composed  of 
Tried  to  bob  and  weave  away 
I  couldn't 
You  told  me  then 
Your  lips  trembling  as  you  did  so, 
"I  want  a  written  apology" 
It  felt  like  an  organ  was  playing  the  nighttime 
How  everything  came  in  notes 
And  I  knew  my  life  had  shifted 
Back  to  the  drugs 

Sroney  Brown 
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I  wonder  what  it  is  that 

Will  be  wafting  in  the  darkness 

Of  the  world  beyond  death  at 

The  end  of  a  long  journey  on  an  ark 

Maybe,  because  Charon's  skiff  is  way 

Too  small  to  transport  the  floods 

Of  souls  looking  for  passage  aeross  the  swaying 

River  Styx.  Forget  gold,  he  wants  blood 

As  payment,  his  eoffers  having  long  since  spilled 

Over  from  too  many  riches  brought 

To  him  for  services  rendered.  But  what  soul  can  fill 

His  lust  for  blood  when  their  minds  are  caught 

By  the  power  of  the  river  unable  to  recall 

The  trip  like  memories  lost  after  a  fall. 


Kyle  Carter 
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